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POLITICAL. 


AMERICA’S BATTLE FOR COMMERCIAL 
SUPREMACY. 


Joun R. PROCTER. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Forum, New York, November. 

F all the coal mined in the world, from the beginning 
0 of this century to the present time, Great Britain 
has produced quite one-half. In 1891, she mined thirty-six 
per cent. of the world’s product, while the United States pro- 
duced thirty-three per cent. This country is increasing its 
output of coal at the rate of ten per cent. per annum, while 
the increase in Great Britain is less than two per cent. The 
cost of coal is increasing in Great Britain, and decreasing in 
this country. England exports thirty-one per cent. of her 
total product of coal, while this country exports less than one 
per cent. of its product. 

Great Britain has for many years led all other countries in 
pig-iron, producing, until of late years, more than one-half of 
all the pig-iron made in the world. Great Britain reached her 
maximum of output in 1882, and this country has doubled its 
production since that time, now producing more steel and iron 
than its competitor. In 1867, Great Britain produced fifty-two 
per cent. of all the iron made in the world, and the United 
States produced only fourteen per cent. In 1891, the United 
States turned out thirty-four per cent.,and Great Britain only 
thirty per cent. of the world’s product. 

Engiand will probably for a long time retain her hold upon 
the textile industry, which now furnishes about one-half the 
total value of her exports, notwithstanding that the principal 
fibres, cotton, wool, and jute, must be imported from distant 
lands. Great Britain has now about one-half ofall the cotton- 
spindles in the world, while the United States has only one- 
sixth, and these two countries show about the same rate of 
increase in this industry for the last ten years. As this 
country now produces eighty per cent. of all the cotton grown 
in the world, and has cheaper power, and as it is estimated 
that the cost for labor per yard of product is less in this country 
than in Great Britain, it is evident that, with a change in our 
foreign commercial policy, and with the improvement in our 
shipping and trade facilities incident thereto, we shall compete 
with that country in supplying the world’s growing demands 
for machine-made cotton-fabrics. The capacity of the 
Southern States for cotton-production is equal toany demands 
that the world may make. The production increased from 
three million bales in 1870 to nine million bales in 1890; out 


of all proportion to the increase of population in these States 
for the same time. The production of raw cotton is not 
increasing elsewhere. 

The production of grain in this country is increasing more 
than twice as fast as the increase in population. We already 
produce breadstuffs enough to feed nearly double our popula- 
tion, with only a small fraction of our arable lands in cultivation. 
Hitherto, the capacity for consumption in this country has 
kept ahead of our manufacturing capacity, because half a 
million immigrants have come to our shores and settled upon 
our unoccupied lands, and have been for a time consumers 
and not producers. But a change has come. We cannot 
expect the same stream of immigration. Factories spring up 
in the South and West to compete with those in the older 
States, and the time has arrived when we must look abroad 
for markets for the surplus products of the inventive and 
industrious people who have occupied this land. These people 
have at last realized the folly of Protection, and have demanded, 
with no uncertain voice, that the Tariff be placed on a strictly- 
revenue basis. They will probably soon learn that the inter- 
ests of the manufacturer as well as the interests of the entire 
people will be best served by a policy steadily advancing to 
absolute freedom of exchange. 

The reduction of our Tariff, unaccompanied by correspond- 
ing measures to promote our foreign commerce, may, because 
of the rapidly-increasing productive capacity of this Nation, 
produce congestion, and, at least, temporary disaster. Our 
principal rival has certain advantages, not easily to be overcome; 
her long established trade-relations with all parts of the 
world ; her trained and efficient consular service ; her national 
Board of Trade, working in harmony with local boards and 
with her consular service and foreign merchants; her stable 
and consistent financial policy; her great superiority in 
merchant marine. The fact that Liverpool is nearer, by way 
of Cape Horn, to all parts of the Pacific than New York is, 
and also the use of the Suez Canal, give England control of the 
commerce of Asia. Of the 12,217,986 tons of freight passing 
through the Canal in 1891, more than seventy-seven per cent. 
was in English vessels. 

What can we do to equalize the above-enumerated advan- 
tages possessed by our commercial rival? The construction 
of a ship-canal uniting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, would 
place New York 2,740 miles, and New Orleans, 3,480 miles 
nearer the ports of the Pacific than Liverpool, they would also 
be nearer to Sydney, Auckland, and Yokohama. The cost 
of this work, the completion of which would make this coun- 
try the workshop and clearing-house of the world, would be 
less than the amount we spend annually for pensions, some of 
which is expended in a manner calculated to sap the manhood 
of our people. The people of this country are opposed to 
England’s policy of liberal subsidies to her ocean steamers,—a 
policy, which has materially aided in building up her wonder- 
ful merchant marine. Yet might not the same end be reached 
more effectively by stipulating that, should the Government 
give aid to a ship-canal, this aid should carry the condition, 
that all ships built in this country, and agreeing to form part 
of our Naval Reserve, should pass through the canal free of 
toll? This would not only stimulate shipbuilding in this 
country, but would give to our ships a great advantage in 
the carrying-trade of the Pacific. 

When all these things have been done, and the fetters of 
our restrictive Tariff Laws removed, we shall enter the con- 


test for industrial and commercial supremacy, with the con- 
ditions greatly in our favor. 
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THE QUADRENNIAL RAID FOR OFFICE.. 


CHARLES ROBINSON. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Social Economist, New York, Noveméer. 


he organized party-raid for office, which takes place every 
four years, isa most degrading spectacle. The pressure 
for public office is great at all times, but, when a change of 
Administration occurs, this pressure becomes frightful. The 
Chief-Executive and the heads of the different departments 
are besieged by an army of office-seekers, who seek to accom- 
plish their ends by every available means, varying from formal 
delegations and recommendations by the bushel to personal 
solicitations of the most determined, and often of the most 
offensive, character. 

At least three-fourths of the President’s time and that of 
his Cabinet, is occupied in listening to appeals for office. The 
historian Rhodes, writing of Pierce's Administration, says: 
“The importunate begging for official positions in a Republic 
where it was so easy to earn a living, was nothing less than 
disgraceful. Office-seekers crowded the public receptions of 
the President, and, while greeting him in the usual way, 
attempted at the same time to urge their claims, actually 
thrusting their petitions into his hands.” President Lincoln 
once declared that if the United States were ever destroyed it 
would be by the universal wrangle for office; and President 
Garfield said, in 1872: “For many years Presidents of the 
United States have been crying out in their agony to be 
relieved of this unconstitutional, crushing, irresistible pressure 
brought to bear upon them by the entire body of the party in 
the legislative department which elected them to power.” 
General Grant, too, in 1870, writing on this point, said: 
“ There is no duty which so much embarrasses the Executive 
and heads of departments as that of appointments, nor is 
there any such arduous and thankless labor imposed on 
Senators and Representatives as that of finding places for 
constituents.” Speaking on the same subject not long before his 
death, General Sherman declared that “ flesh and blood cannot 
stand the strain to which we subject our President and Cabinet 
every four years.” 

Shortly after President Cleveland was inaugurated a prom- 
inent politician estimated the number of appointments in his 
gift as something like 100,000. Assuming this estimate to be 
correct, and allowing an average of only five applicants for 
every office to be filled, we have an army of half a million of 
these “ patriots” in the field. 

Those who visited the White House in the early days of the 
present Administration, must have been humiliated at the 
spectacle of a motley throng composed of all kinds of people 
from all sorts of places dinging into the President’s ears the 
merits and sometimes the demerits of candidates, and evi- 
dently laboring under the impression that the dispensing of 
patronage was the chief, if not the only, function of his office. 
The President’s action in closing the door of the White House 
to the unseemly importunities of this horde of hungry place- 
hunters met with universal approval. His declaration that “a 
true regard for public duty, which must be neglected if present 
conditions continue, and an observance of the limitations 
placed upon human endurance,” compelled him “ to decline all 
personal interviews with those seeking appointments to office,” 
will do much to put an end to a system which has made the 
Official lives of his predecessors burdensome, If the mem- 
bers of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet would only follow suit, and 
announce that the custom of personal application for offices, 
except at the suggestion of the head of the department having 
jurisdiction of the subject, would be considered “ more honored 
in the breach than in the observance,” it would be another 
long stride in the right direction. 

Senator Butler, of South Carolina, recently announced that 
he will not ask for any office for any one, nor recommend any- 
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body for place; but that he will send to the President every 
application, and will advise the President touching any of the 
applications, should he be called upon for information, but 
not otherwise. He does not conceive it to bea part of his 
Senatorial duty to act as an office-broker for his constituents, 
This is the one absolutely right position to take with respect 
to appointments, and if other Senators and Representatives 
would follow Senator Butler’s example, it would be better for 
politics, for the public service, and for the legislation of Con- 
gress, 


THE MEMOIRS OF ERNST II. 


N. NEERGAARD. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Tilskueren, Copenhagen. 
1, 


Ir 1S not without a certain measure of trepidation that, some 
at least, of the Potentates of Europe have looked forward 
to the publication of the Memoirs of Duke Ernst of 
Coburg-Gotha. The Duke was the first German ruler to 
mould and voice the sentiment of the people for the 
fusion of all Germany into a Confederation, and he is 
credited with the ambitious design of having aimed at 
being elected its President. The war of Schleswig-Holstein, 
and the events which flowed from it, were moulded by Bis- 
marck so as to place the claims of Prussia in the first rank ; 
but there can be no question that the labors of the Duke 
in the cause of German Union contributed very materially 
to the final result. The Duke was little given to express 
his opinions of men and things in the guarded language 
of diplomacy, the publication of his Memoirs is, hence, an 
event of greater interest than usually attaches to the 
Memoirs of petty princes. 

UKE ERNST OF COBURG died at the end of August. 
D His death brought his name upon everybody’s tongue, 
but it was not all laudation which was heard. His severe 
criticisms of prominent persons, and the not-very-flattering 
anecdotes he used to tell about them, provoked many bitter 
remarks, But, whatever his faults, the Germans must at least 
admit that he worked early and late for German Unity. It was 
not without justice that Emperor Wilhelm said to him after 
the coronation at Versailles, 1871, that he owed him most 
of all that he had seen that day. 

Princely Memoirs are rare nowadays. Though this Prince 
ruled onlya small part of the Fatherland, he had better oppor- 
tunities than many other princes to study his political sur- 
roundings. The Coburg family occupies a prominent place 
in the history of Europe, especially from 1830 to 1860. The 
castle Rosenau has seen many family reunions of important 
political significance for Europe. Eventhe sceptical and narrow 
Prince Albert, on his deathbed in England, “ heard the birds 
of Rosenau sing for him.” 

The rise of the Coburgers began with the accession of 
Ernst’s uncle, Leopold, to the throne of Belgium in 1831. 
One of the Duke’s aunts married the Duke of Kent, and 
became the mother of Queen Victoria, and his brother Albert 
married Victoria in 1840. His cousin, Ferdinand of Coburg, 
became Prince Consort of Portugal, and ruled that country 
for several years. The eldest daughter of Prince Albert and 
Victoria became Crown Princess of Prussia, and, later, for a 
short time, Empress of Germany. Ernst’s uncle, Ferdinand, 
married a wealthy Hungarian princess, and settled in Austria. 
With the Orleans family, the Coburgers became connected, 
through the marriage of King Leopold of Belgium to one of 
Louis Philippe’s daughters. One of the Austrian Coburgers 
married another of them. Thus, the Coburgers were connected 
with the principal royal families of Europe. They went even 
to Russia: an aunt of Ernst married the Imperial Prince 
Constantine. 

The elevation of Leopold of Coburg to the Belgian throne 
gave character to the position of the family in Germany. All 
the small princes and dukes looked upon the July Revolution 
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with horror,and were shocked when a German prince took a 
crown from the hands of the Revolutionists. One of them 
said: “ Too bad! One can no more go to Coburg; one risks 
hearing the name‘ Belgium’ mentioned;” and all the small 
princes agreed with him. Ernst grew angry at this, and from 
that moment he labored for the extermination of the small 
princes, and for German Union. On his return from a visit to 
Belgium, France, and England, for the study of constitutional 
Government, Ernst said to his brother: “I have not changed 
from the Tories to the Whigs, but when I awoke, I found I 
was a Whig.” Those words have become historical. In 
Brussels, Ernst and Albert associated with the most progres- 
sive people of Europe, and had the famous economist, Quetelet, 
for their guide. The King himself encouraged his nephews’ 
association with all the opponents of royalty. “1 am not 
wedded to any party,” he said. Even the exiled Carbonari, 
particularly the poet, Silvio Pellico, were made no exceptions. 
About Pellico’s verses, it used to be said that they were more 
injurious to Austria than a hostile army. Such were the 
foundations of Ernst’s political education. At the University 
of Bonn, he was familiar with Moritz Arndt, the famous poet 
of liberty. Ernst calls him “the flag on the foremast.” Such 
a display of Liberalism naturally caused suspicion and coldness 
on the part of most European princes. 

Ernst showed his “ metal” in 1848, and proved that he was 
more liberal than his own Ministers. The nobility opposed 
his reforms in Liberal directions, and the Minister-President 
resigned his portfolio. On doing so, he gave as his reason, 
that the Prince was Liberal, while he himself was “ Monarchical 
and Conservative to the tips of his fingers.” A few years later, 
at a ball in Coburg, the Chief of Police came to the Prince in 
great consternation, and related that Gustav Dietzel, the revo- 
lutionary author, wasin Coburg. The Prince laughed, and told 
the Chief, that Dietzel lived in the castle as the Prince’s guest. 
The Prince had read his last work, and invited him to come 
and help him in hisstudies. Coburg-Gotha became an asylum 
for all those Democratic writers and leaders whom other 
princes exiled. Ernst became the protector of the Wational- 
verein of 1859, and he himself worked assiduously at its meet- 
ings. He was intimate with Benningsen and Schulze- Delitzsch 
who were suspected at every German Court because of their 
Unionist ideas. To desire and work for a UNITED GER- 
MANY was treason in those days. Duke Ernst was the Presi- 
dent of the first German Schitzenvereins, and did all he could 
to arouse a sentiment in favor of the movement. He con- 
sidered those unions indispensable to the creation of National 
sentiment, and as necessary to spur on the Governments to 
action. He became the most popular man in Germany among 
the people, but also the most hated among the petty Mon- 
archs. 





SHALL THE UNITED STATES ANNEX THE 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
JOSEPH COOK. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Our Day, Boston, November. 

HE Sandwich Islands are knocking at the door of our 
Republic. What position are we to take concerning the 
proposal that Hawaii become a State of the American Union? 

My first proposition on this vexed matter of the proposed 
annexation of Hawaii is, that there are three great tasks 
before the American Republic, to be performed largely in the 
Pacific Ocean: 

1, The opening of a vast and peaceful commerce with the 
Orient and Australasia. 

2. The protection of our Pacific frontier, not only along the 
line between Alaska and California, but as far south, at least, 
as the Isthmus. 

3. A large task, that, I think, Providence calls on us to 
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assist England, and other Powers, in performing in the Pacific 
Ocean, is the abolition of the slave-trade. 

How are Americans to perform these three great tasks with- 
out some standing-ground in the Pacific? Is not Providence 
possibly calling us to acquire not merely a coaling-station in 
the Pacific, but a station for the diffusion of real civilization. 

My next proposition is, that we need the Sandwich Islands 
for military influence in case of war with any of the great 
Powers of the world, especially England. It is important that 
Americans should notice that we are very nearly surrounded 
by a cordon of British fortresses. Yonder, at Halifax, the 
bronze lips of British cannon touch the sea,and further south, 
at Bermuda. You know the power of Great Britain in the 
West Indies, and she likes to maintain all the authority she 
can over Central America. She has Australasia, just out of 
sight over the watery shoulder of the world, toward the South- 
ern Cross; and Esquimault,on Vancouver Island, is one of 
the most powerful naval ports on the globe. There are, then, 
important military reasons for the annexation of the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

But, in the next place, allow me to say that the Sandwich 
Islands lie as far south as the West Indies. The annexation 
of these Islands would add to the complications of our race 
problems. Whoare to vote there? Is it safe for us to annex 
a new State in the tropics? You cannot make two laws, one 
for the dark race of the Southern States, and another for the 
dark race of the Pacific. You will first or last be obliged to 
have one rule for your entire territory. I am in favor ofstand- 
ing by the Constitution. Let us have one law for all colors. 
If you wish to disfranchise the blacks because they cannot 
read, disfranchise the whites for the same reason. If you wish 
to let a State deny the suffrage to the blacks, for any reason 
whatever, then insist that, for the same reason, the whites 
shall be denied the suffrage. Let us make every effort to pre- 
vent being caught by the wiliness of politicians in the Sand- 
wich Islands, as we have been caught by the wiliness of politi- 
cians in the Southern States. 

No doubt, Great Britian wants the Sandwich Islands. 
must take them, or she will have them. 


We 
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STRIKES AND TRUSTS.* 
U. M. ROSE. 


Condensed for THe Lirgrary Dicest from a Paper in 
The American Lawyer, New York, November. 

TRIKES are nothing new in the world. We have in 
s Livy an account of a strike by flute-players 310 years 
before our era. In 1883, was discovered a fragment of a Greek 
inscription, recording a strike of bakers in the city of Magnesia, 
in Asia Minor, when that town was included in the Empire of 
the East. 

With the increase of capital and the invention of labor- 
saving machines, strikes have become more frequent. This 
has been the natural result of large numbers of workmen 
being collected together in factories to which their owners 
seldom come, and the minute subdivision of labor. Where 
the factory is owned by a corporation, the persons employed 
by it are apt to regard their employer as a gigantic and selfish 
monopolist, a delusion sedulously fostered by Socialists. 

The disastrous effects of strikes can hardly be computed, 
and their heaviest burdens fall upon the laboring classes. In 
the recent strike in the cotton-trade in Lancashire, at the 
end of the first twelve weeks, the operatives had lost in wages 
alone $4,500,000. Four strikes that occurred in England 
between 1870 and 1880 involved a loss in wages of more than 


* A Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, at Milwaukee, in August last. 
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$25,000,000. Where strikes have been attended by riots, the 
losses to employers have been immense. 

Though the working classes may, and should, exercise a large 
influence in legislation, yet they cannot, even when most 
united and oppressed, control it by resort to violence and 
threats, as was conclusively proved by the fiasco of Chartism 
in England. Nor can they, by uniting with other classes, 
destroy by like means the union of authority, individualism, 
and socialism, upon which modern civilization essentially 
depends. Intelligent workmen know these things, and the 
great body of their class is deterred from joining in the wild 
and headlong schemes of Socialists and Anarchists, by moral 
principle, which is as well developed in them as in other 
classes of the community. 

Trade-Unions are supposed by many people to be promoters 
of strife, but, in fact, their objects are mainly peaceful, and in 
respect to benevolence and utility, they are entitled to high 
rank. By enabling large bodies of men to act as a unit, the 
Unions overcome, in a measure, the inequality that would 
otherwise exist between these men and their employers. If 
their means allow it, many Unions strive to keep on hand 
money enough to meet the emergency of a strike. The 
general result is that the Unions lessen the number of strikes, 
but make them last longer when they occur. Formerly, strikes 
were temporary raids or skirmishes. At present, they are mili- 
tary campaigns, conducted with skill and judgment. Their 
great chance of success is on a rising market. With a falling 
market, they almost invariably fail. 

There are tendencies that prevent wages from becoming 

either exceptionally high or exceptionally low. Asa general 
rule, the person employed desires that wages shall be high, 
the employer that they shall be low. The employer knows, 
however, thatif his workmen are to do the most work and the 
best work, they must be well nourished, kept in good health, 
and be fairly well contented with their pay. On the other 
hand, the laborer knows that if he demands excessive wages 
he may render the business of his employer unprofitable, and 
put an end to it, thereby throwing himself and his fellow 
laborers out of employment, thus increasing the supply of 
labor and, at the same time, lessening the demand, with a 
resulting further decline in wages. 

Two plans have been presented for the total prevention of 
strikes, both alike, in respect of the fact that they contemplate 
the blending of all the interests of production in the same 
persons. 

The first is the plan of codperation, which is alluring in 
‘theory, but disappointing in practice. When the employer and 
those whom he employs are working under a fixed tariff of 
wages, they have placed a valuation on the portion of pros- 
pective profits that shall go to labor; and since that portion is 
to be paid at all events, the employer becomes an insurer that 
it shall be unconditionally paid; while, under the system of 
coéperative labor, the laborers furnish the capital, dispense 
with insurance, and take their own risk; and the risk has 
always proved to be great. If the laborers can secure the 
necessary capital, they are generally burdened with heavy 
interest. 

Another proposed remedy is that of the Socialist. We are 
all more or less familiar with the benevolent dz/ettaniz, who 
delight in drawing attractive pictures of acommunity in which 
there shall be neither rich nor poor, great nor small, in which 
all the members, being placed on a perfect level, shall work 
harmoniously according to their several abilities for the pub- 
lic good, forming one happy family from which dissension 
shall be forever banished. Appropriately enough, these 
seductive plans are usually clad in the garb of fiction, which 
allows the writer a complete control over the materials with 
which he works, and enables him to ignore all the facts which 
lie at the foundation of his theories. 

There is another plan, which, though only a palliative, has 
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so far been attended with good results and which, no doubt, 
will hereafter be extended. I mean the plan of profit-sharing, 
a plan that has been succesfully adopted, with some variations 
in detail, by the Illinois Central and Pennsylvania Railway 
Companies. 

In order to meet the preparations for strikes made by work- 
men, employers form counter organizations, of which the 
Western Iron and Steel Manufacturers’ Offensive and Defen- 
sive Alliance, in this country, may be regarded as a type. The 
policy of strikers is to attack the enemy in detail; that is, to 
strike against one factory or mill atatime. If the first strike 
succeed, then they attack the others successively until all 
succumb, By this means, all the laborers interested can assist 
in the support of each strike, while most of them are drawing 
wages from the common enemy. To prevent the success of 
this policy, the coalitions of employers insure each other 
against strikes in sums proportioned to the amount of capital 
invested in each mill, the number of hands employed, and thei 
duration of the strike. This enables the immediate victim o 
the strike in each case to hold out longer, with a better 
prospect of success. If such a course seems desirable, whenever 
a strike is declared against one employer, all the rest of them 
declare a lockout, thus throwing all the workmen out of 
employment at the same time and adding to their distress. 

Another form of combination among the employers is less 
commendable. | allude to the Trusts, which began in 1869, 
with the Standard Oil Trust. Of Trusts, Cooley says in his 
book on “ The Corporation Problem,” that “they are things 
to be feared.” They make inferior articles of consumption, 
sell them at extortionate rates, and frequently, declaring that 
there is an “overproduction,” close their mills, turn their 
workmen out of employment, and wait until the needs of the 
public compel the payment of the coveted prices; the word 
‘overproduction ”” having with them a technical meaning, 
which, being interpreted, means that the Trusts are not making 
as much money as they want to make. The “Anti-Trust Act” 
of Congress, approved on July 2, 1889, attacks the evils which 
flow from Trusts. The language of the Act is searching, its 
provisions are drastic. If enforced by the Courts, in the spirit 
in which it was enacted, the various combinations against 
which it is leveled, may as well make up their minds to retire 
with their ill-gotten gains, and seek less devious methods. 


HOW TO IMPROVE OUR ROADS. 


THE Hon. ROSWELL P. FLOWER, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 
Condensed for Tne Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The North American Review, New York, November. 


HE movement for good roads has this advantage over 
most social reforms—that the argument isall on one side. 
Nobody is opposed to good roads—the only practical question 
is how to get them. Several plans have been suggested. These 
may be grouped as follows: 

1. National roads—laid out through States and Territories 
at the national expense and under the supervision of a 
National Governmental Bureau. 

If we are compelled to wait for better highways until this 
Federal plan is carried into effect, 1 fear the present genera- 
tion will never enjoy the benefits. The project is too chimeri- 
cal and foolish to be possible of realization, and we might as 
well dismiss it from serious consideration. 

2. State roads—laid out through the counties of a State at 
State expense, and under State supervision. 

There are objections to the plan of State roads which seem 
to me to outweigh the considerations in its favor. It is a 
dangerous tendency into which we are drifting—to load down 
our Federal and State Governments with a multiplicity of tasks 
which the smaller political divisions of the people are abun- 
dantly able to bear. That tendency is toward State Socialism. 
The more simple we keep our Governments, the fewer offices 
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we create, the greater economy we practise. For any except 
the smallest States to undertake the establishment of a 
department of highways, and the comprehensive construction 
of State roads, would necessitate the employment of a very 
large army of State officials and laborers, and, therefore, the 
creation of a powerful political machine—sufficiently numerous 
in its membership, perhaps, to control elections. Moreover, 
construction of highways at State expense, means maintenance 
and repairs at State expense, and these involve indefinitely 
continuing appropriations of public money, and the appoint- 
ment of thousands of road-keepers, engineers, overseers, and 
day-laborers. I do not believe that the people of any large 
State would be wise in saddling their Government with so 
gréat a burden, or in giving their administrative offices so 
much political power. A misuse of such power would entail 
more serious results than the lack of good roads. 

3. Town roads—laid out at town expense, and under the 
supervision of town authorities. 

The merit of the township road-system is its embodiment 
of the principle of Local Option and Home Rule in the 
extreme application. This is probably its chief defect. Such 
a system depends for its success upon the concerted action 
of two or more towns, which is not easily obtained. 

4. County roads—built at the county expense, at the option 
and under the direction of the Board of Supervisors. 

In my judgment, the county road-system offers the wisest 
and most feasible plan yet suggested for securing good high- 
ways. 

Legislation enacted last Spring in New York State illustrates 
very clearly the features of the county road-system. The 
Law is simple and optional. It provides that the Board of 
Supervisors of any county may formally adopt the county 
road-system, and shall then designate as county roads such 
highways as they may deem best for the purpose, outside the 
limits of incorporated cities and villages. The intention of 
the Law is that, as far as possible, these designated county 
roads shall be the leading market roads of the county. There- 
after, the expense of rebuilding or maintaining these roads is 
to be a county charge, and the necessary amount for this pur- 
pose is to be appropriated each year by the Board of Super- 
visors. 

In my intercourse with the farmers of the State during the 


last Summer, I found many of them averse to taking advantage 
of this legislation, because of the dread of additional taxation ; 
but when I suggested that convicts might be employed in 
road-building, | was greeted with applause—which convinced 
me that the agricultural communities would quickly welcome 
good roads, if somebody else would pa} for them. Our 
farmers know what bad roads cost them, and they also know 
that the sum of the pecuniary advantages in favor of good 
roads would vastly outweigh the cost of procuring them ; but, 
in spite of these advantages, good roads are slow in coming, 
and we cling to our old-fashioned habit of once or twice a year 
plowing up the sides of a highway into the middle, and calling 
that road-improvement. The mathematics of road-improve- 
ments need to be pressed home many times and in many ways 
before they produce the conviction that leads to action. 


THE CAUSES OF ECONOMIC CRISES. 


A. A. ISSAIEV, PROFESSOR OF THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE AT 

ST. PETERSBURG. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicust from a Paper in 
Revue d'Economie Politique, Parts, October. 

HEN we hear people complain that industry and com- 

mercial enterprises languish, that not only the prices 

of objects of luxury fall, but also those of articles of constant 

use—bread, meat, wood, iron—when we see that the various 

industrial enterprises fail, that the banks are overloaded with 

money, that hand-labor is less sought for, and the number of 

workmen out of work increases constantly, that every day some 

new failure is announced among smal] shopkeepers as well 


as great commercial houses, that columns of figures prove 
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that commercial activity is lessening at home and abroad, 
and when the diminution in consumption of the most 
important articles reveals that the great mass of the popula- 
tion is becoming impoverished—then we say that an economic 
crisis has arrived. 

The crises which disturb public life have for a long time 
attracted, not alone the attention of those who see only the 
practical side of things, but also ofeconomists. By the latter, 
many works have been written, with the objects both of discov- 
ering the causes of these phenomena, and of suggesting means 
of preventing their appearance. All these works have had but 
little effect. The simple fact, that in spite of them, crises con- 
tinue to come, shows, either that these self-appointed guides 
have not been listened to, or that their suggestions have been 
at fault. We are justified in thinking, in my opinion, that the 
latter is the case, by reason of the diversity of opinions 
expressed, showing how little economists have been able to 
agree as to the cause of crises. You cannot prescribe remedies 
for a disease unless you know what the cause of the disease is. 
Let me enumerate a few of the causes of a commercial crisis 
as set forth by economists. 

Thus, some economists regard as one cause of a crisis 
the creation of too great a number of corporations founded 
with a view to simple speculation, only to serve for footballs 
at the stock exchange, and not with the design of satisfying 
certain economic needs. In proof of this, they point to the 
sales at the stock exchange, which show that the price of 
shares of corporations, created a long time before the crisis, 
for the purpose of answering the real needs of production or 
circulation of merchandise, fall much more slowly during the 
crisis than the shares of those corporations which have been 
created simply as objects of speculation. Others lay the blame 
on the activity of the banks of emission, which, it is said, are 
always disposed to abuse their authority to issue bank-notes, 
and saturate the market with them, augmenting thus arbi- 
trarily the price of merchandise, favoring speculation, and 
contributing to augment the violence of the “crash” at the 
first sign of stagnation which threatens new enterprises. 

Still other economists heap reproaches upon the working 
classes, who increase their demands unduly when business is 
prosperous, seek to increase their wages by strikes, work too 
little and negligently, and spend their wages too fast. 

Some writers again attribute crises to excessive freedom in 
foreign commerce, others to Protection, and still others to the 
too-rapid increase of the expenses of the State. In the 
number of causes of crises, are placed, by some, peculiarities 
of the constitutional system in certain countries, as also the 


influence of plutocracy on the march of commerce in a State, 
and the venality of the Press. It is not Henry George or the 
Socialists alone, who think that crises cannot be avoided with- 
outa repartition of wealth. The learned economist, Rodbertus, 
is of the same opinion. 

Without enumerating any more of the diverse opinions 
about the causes of crises, let us give a glance at the different 
views held about their periodicity. A large number of econo- 
mists deny that there is any regularity in the appearance of 
crises. Others, and among them are men of reputation, fix a 
cycle of ten years as that in which a crisis may be expected. 
An English economist of distinction, Mr. Jevons, maintains 
that there is a relation between crises and the variable quantity 
of heat that the sun sends us. A greater quantity of this heat 
produces an excellent harvest, which presages for workmen 
great benefits, and increases production, while a smaller quan- 
tity of heat produces bad harvests, which have as a conse- 
quence the disappointment of working people and the 
stagnation of enterprises. 

1 have mentioned but a few of the opinions of economists 
who have a larger or smaller circle of followers. Which of 
these opinions contains the most truth, | do not propose at 
present to inquire. There is one lesson to be drawn from these 
varying judgments, and that lesson is patent to all the world. 
If men who study the question of crises reach such opposite 
conclusions, the question must be an exceedingly difficult one ; 
and if economists wish us to listen to them, they must come 
to some conclusion among themselves. 
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THE WRITING MATERIAL OF ANTIQUITY. 
GEORG EBERS. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, November. 


LL the various applications of papyrus were secondary to 
its use as writing material, for which purpose it was cul- 
tivated more or less assiduously in various parts of Egypt, and 
most profusely in the branches of the streams running from 
the Delta. In the Olden days, Egypt cultivated and pre- 
pared the papyrus especially for home-consumption, but later, 
under the kings of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty (B. C. 664 to 525), 
having opened its ports to foreign ships, the papyrus became 
a most important export. Its use increased with surprising 
rapidity in consequence of the successful expeditions of Alex- 
ander the Great, introducing Greek culture into Asia and 
Egypt. It was only at Pergamum that parchment was used 
later. Its use was, however, at that time much less than that 
of papyrus. 

The proper manner of treating the papyrus-plant, which 
flourished so abundantly in the Delta, in order to obtain paper 
from it, had been already discovered by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The industrious Greeks, of Alexandria, could easily 
infer what were the methods gf the time of the Pharaohs, 
and their industries soon assumed large proportions. 

The nature of the manufacture of papyrus, admitted of the 
employment of the weak, as 1 endeavored to portray in my 
novel “ The Emperor,” and | certainly did not err in intro- 
ducing women among the working people. In the time of the 
Pharaohs, the small workshops supplied only Egypt, but later, 
Alexandria supplied the markets of the world. 

The innumerable proofs preserved from the epochs of the 
history of the Middle Empire until late into the period of 
Egypt’s conversion to Mohammedanism, show that papyrus 
had always been manufactured in the same way, but they 
show as well that the beauty of the material suffered in Alex- 
andria from the fabrication of such enormous quantities. The 
fine and uniformly-constructed rolls, produced in the Eigh- 
teenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth Dynasties, have not been 
found in the Hellenic, Roman, Byzantine, or Mussulman 
times. But of all the papyri we saw, there was none that 
was not manufactured by the same process. A 

Pliny gives a complete description of the fabrication of 
writing material from the papyrus-plant, although he does not 
seem to have witnessed it personally, but to have followed an 
unreliable report, or Greek description, in which he evidently 
misunderstands some of the technical expressions, for he mis- 
represents the most important step in the process: the con- 
version of the interior of the stalk into leaf-like strips. When 
the stalks had been freed from the pith, to be then cut into 
lamellz, or strips, he speaks of papyrus bast ‘‘ philyrz,” and 
says that the separation of the inner substance of the papyrus 
had been performed by means of a needle. 

His further description of the manufacture of papyrus is, 
on the whole, correct, although containing obscure passages ; 
but, in the matter of the bast and the needle, his authority has 
proved so omnipotent, that even in the recent second edition 
of the earnest and laborious work of V. Loret, “La Flore 
Pharonique,” 1892, we are told that “the external part of the 
triangular stalk contains several very light and concentric skins 
like the onion. which are separated from the stalk by light 
blows.” Such skins, however, exist only in the imagination of 
.the author, who seeks by their help to explain the needle and 
the bast of Pliny. Professor Schenck, the late eminent 
botanist in Leipzig, working with all the appliances of 
modern times, carefully examined (I.) a piece of the Ebers- 
papyrus; (Il.) one of a beautiful papyrus of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty; (III.) a small fragment of the London Harris- 
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papyrus, and found that the material out of which they were 
all prepared was one and the same. “If you ask me,” he 
observes in a letter addressed to us, ‘‘ what tissue of the plant 
was used in the preparation of the specimens examined, I can 
state that it is only the fibro-vascular tissue, with its surround- 
ing parenchyma, the tissue of which is usually understood as 
signifying the pith of the plant. 
there is no trace.” 
bast. 

As to the method of preparation, Professor Schenck says: 
“] believe 1 am correct in adopting the opinion that in the 
preparation of papyrus, thinner or thicker lamella, were cut 
from the inner texture or pith, and these were then laid upon 
each other in such wise that the fibres crossed, the finer sorts 
being prepared of two, and the rougher kinds of three lamelle, 
the thickness thus differing with the variety. They were then 
united by an adhesive substance, of what nature I can give no 
definite information, Its solubility in potash seems to indicate 
the use of the white of an egg, and possibly this alone was 
employed.” Pliny, too, indicates correctly the manner in 
which the papyrus was prepared from the lamella, he says “a 
series of lamellz or strips (schidz) were laid upon a table per- 
pendicularly (that is to say toward the workman); the second 
strip being put transversely above it.” The lay of the fibres of 
the plant renders it easy, even up to the present day, to recognize 
the row which was laid on the table towards the workman, and 
the one which was glued over that. The transverse placing of 
the lamellz is very aptly called ‘‘weaving” by Pliny, thereby 
signifying the warp and woof, the strips intercrossing one 
another in this manner. In his opinion, the adhesive material 
was paste (gluten). 

The further treatment of the intercrossed strips, to render 
them available for writing purposes, is admirably given by 
Pliny. Primarily, the edges were cut smooth and pressed while 
still wet, then beaten thinner with a hammer, and again 
fastened together with the adhesive substance; the piece, con- 
sisting of one strip, was put again under the press, to free it 
from any unevenness; it was then hammered once more, and 
put in the sun to dry. Rough or uneven places were smoothed 
with a tooth, or with a shell. It was then considered finished. 


Of the outer layer of tissue, 
Cyperus papyrus contains, consequently, no 


CHATS WITH JANE CLERMONT. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Nineteenth Century, London, November. 
. 
Li 


T is years ago now, and almost seems like some deep, 
| sweet dream of bygone ages, so colored is the reminiscence 
by the shades of two poets, since, when a boy in my early 
twenties, filled with enthusiasm for Byron and Shelley, I 
journeyed to Florence to see Jane Clermont—the once brilliant 
and espiégle Jane Clermont, who had witched the two greatest 
poets of our country with her loveliness and hercharm, | 
arrived at last at the old, dark Italian house, and on inquiring 
for the lady who was the object of my visit, was shown into an 
old-fashioned Sixteenth-Century room, which served as sitting- 
room, and informed that the signora would be with me pres- 
ently. It was a quaint, dark, old Italian room, furnished in 
ultra-Italian style, but not in the style of the Italy of to-day, 
rather that of the ’thirties or ‘forties, and on the walls were 
two Madonnas and several crucifixes, beside one of which, by 
a strange irony, hung a portrait of Shelley—Shelley the arch 
poetical iconoclast! What would he have said to “Claire” 
amid such surroundings? At last,a lady entered,anda strange 
thrill passed over me as the vision of so many of my boyish 
dreams stood before me in flesh and blood, and Byron and 
Shelley became as men | had known myself. 

“ Good morning,” she said with a sprightly smile, all out of 
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keeping with those eighty odd years of life. 
determined to see me?” 

“Madame, I have traveled here from the other side of 
France to do so,” I replied. ‘‘It would, indeed, have been 
hard had you persisted in your denial.” 

“ Ah, curiosity, curiosity,” the lady replied. “1 think our 
Mother Eve bequeathed that quality in quite as bountiful 
measure to her sons as to her daughters. Well, my young 
friend, I condole with you, coming here, no doubt, with 
dreams of Shelley and Mary, and their poor Claire (who was, 
I may say, without vanity now, a beautiful woman once), and 
finding a wretched, worn out, old creature on the threshold 
of the unknown. 


“So you seem 


*O life, oh time! 
On whose last steps I climb,’ 


as our dear Percy said.” 

I protested indignantly. 

“Madame! you are as beautiful now as ever, and there is 
no age for those who have known Shelley, and whom he loved. 
I am young now, but never, if I live to a century, shall I have 
a greater privilege than this, to see the Constantia of Shelley, 
whose voice was as sweet as the poet’s song.” 

She smiled sweetly at my white heat of boyish fervor, and 
told me to be seated. 

What I had said as to beauty was true enough. She was a 
lovely old lady: the eyes were still bright and sparkled at times 
with irony and fun; the complexion clear as at eighteen, and 
the lovely white hair as beautiful in its way as the glossy black 
tresses of youth must have been; the slender willowy figure 
had remained unaltered,as though Time himself had held that 
sacred, and passed by—a true woman of the poets. Well, now 
could I imagine the glorious beauty of fifty and sixty years 
back, and well could I appreciate the jealous rancor and 
malice of La Guiccioli. 

“ And so you persuaded the good father to intercede with 
me,” she said, ‘‘Oh, what a Machiavel! It seems you actually 
had the audacity to tell him you were trembling on the verge 
of the faith, and thought an interview with me would turn the 
scale.” 

And she laughed with a very silvery laugh. 

I was a little surprised, for I had been given to understand 
that Jane Clermont was a very fervid relégzeuse, and replied, 
with a smile, looking round the room, “I thought the counsel 
of such an exemplary dévote would solve all my doubts and lull 
all my troubles with the ‘eternal croon’ of Rome.” 

The lady was down upon me with that sharpness, which 
amused the Shelleys, but which the spoiled Byron detested, 
and, no doubt, led to the eventual separation. 

“When you make quotations, my young friend,” she said, 
“ you should always take care to mention the original source; 
however, ‘eternal croon’ exactly represents the influence of 
Rome on storm-beaten, chequered lives, like mine. There 
comes a time when one is glad not to have the trouble of 
reasoning, indeed, to have it forbidden, and to resign one’s self 
to blind faith, as to sleep.” 

I smiled and replied. ‘1 can believe this, madame, of some 
people, but surely not of the critical, witty Jane Clermont, who 
seems much the same now as in the days of Shelley. 

What would Shelley say, could he revisit the glimpses of the 
moon, and see his beloved Claire an abhorred Christian?” 

“TI don’t know,” she replied, “1 think Shelley weuld have for- 
given me anything; and 1 am not sure that the thought of 
him did not lead to the thought of Christ. How strange it 
all seems now, when at last he is appreciated, as perhaps the 
greatest peet of all time, to think how I used to box his ears, 
and tease his life out! ” 

A glint of sunshine passed, and the sweet Italian breeze 
blew in at the open window. 


“ What a heavenly day!” she exclaimed. “ How these per- 
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fect Italian days remind me of himand of Mary! It seems 
almost impossible that such an abyss of years can have passed 
since that awful day when I first heard the news from Spezzia. 
And this is the same Italy, the same Italy,” she continued 
dreamily, “and yet how different from the Italy that he knew! 
But the same Italy; and 1 live here still, because it is 
sanctified to me by his memory.” 

“As you are to me,” I replied, “I feel, I think, the same 
sweet strangeness in looking upon you, that you must in look- 
ing upon Florence, and then back upon the years. Do you 
remember those lines of Browning—” 

But she interrupted with: 


‘*Did you see Shelley face to face, 
And did he stop and speak to you? 
How strange it seems, and new !” 


“Is that what you mean?” she said. 

‘*Yes, madame,” I replied. ‘‘I feel, in talking with you, as 
though I were speaking with some one who had been loved 
by the gods.” 

And then we fell to talking about Shelley, and when at 
length | had an opportunity to depart, the lady insisted that | 
should remain to her dejeuner, and at parting she told me she 
should expect me every day during my stay in Florence, saying, 
in reply to a remark | made: 

“No; I would never see any one, for (and a blush colored 
the still beautiful tracery of the skin) I do not wish to be made 
nolens-volens, the subject of a Byron-Shelley controversy. If, 
however, you will trust me as a friend, and promise me that 
you will, if you feel inclined to write, publish nothing of me 
until ten years after my death, and certain things that I will 
tell you, not until thirty years afterwards, | will make a clean 
breast of everything to you. Will that suit you, signor?” she 
asked, with another bewitching smile. 


HOW WORDS CHANGE THEIR MEANING—AN 
INSTANCE. 
EDWARD PEACOCK, F.S.A. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The American Catholic Quarterly Review, Philadelphia, 
October. 

HOSE who have not devoted themselves to philological 
T studies, know of but one meaning for the word, hearse,— 
a funeral car, with its trappings of woe and its nodding plumes. 
If they have visited the Netherlands or North Germany, they 
may, perhaps, add to their mental sketch the white death’s- 
head and cross-bones painéed on the panels, and the driver in 
his long black cloak with a deep, wide, quilted frill round his 
neck. This is, as far as we have been able to ascertain, the 
only sense in which the hearse is now used by those who 
speak English. 

While hearse may be traced back to an Aryan root, the most 
remote ancestor that we shall claim for our word is Hirfex, 
the Latin term for rake or harrow. 

We have no clear notion of what was the exact form of the 
Roman //irfex, but there is nothing in which mankind has 
been more conservative than in the form of agricultural imple- 
We shall, therefore, probably not stray far from the 
truth, if we assume that the harrows, of which we have a few 
representations in medizval illuminations, faithfully represent 
the Hirpex of the days of the Czsars. 

The first ecclesiastical use of the word hearse, is probably 
due to France. It signifies a triangular frame of wood, which 
was suspended by a cord from the roof of the Church. It 
seems to have been in the form of a harrow, but at the points 
where the bars crossed each other, there were sockets, in 
which to insert candles. These hearses soon gave way, except, 
perhaps, in very poor churches, to chandeliers of metal; but 
the hearse changed onlyits position. It was taken down from 
above head, and mounted on a stand or post, and used in the 
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service of Tenebrae. When the people had got accustomed to 
connect the word, hearse, with a frame for holding candles, it 
Was but a very short step to the next meaning. When England 
was Catholic, at all funerals, the body was carried into the 
Church and was placed near, or at least, in sight of the altar. 
Over the body a light frame of wood-work was placed, on 
which the pall was supported. To these frames, the word 
hearse, soon became applied. It is noteworthy, that in the 
contract for making the hearse for Richard, Earl of Warwick, 
it is spoken of as a hearse, showing that before the middle of 
the Fifteenth Century, hearse had become the recognized term 
for these objects. 

The next departure was to apply the word, hearse, to a tem- 
porary canopy of timber decorated with a profusion of tapers, 
and draped with hangings and religious and heraldic banners, 
which were placed over the body during the funeral-rites. 
When a body had to be carried a long distance, it was the 
custom to erect a hearse of this kind in every church wherein it 
rested for the night. That stationary hearses were in use at 
the funerals of the gentry as late as 1681, is proved by a sermon 
preached that year by a minister of the Established Church at 
the burial of Sir Alan Broderick. The funeral-car originally 
differed but little from these stationary hearses, except that it 
was on wheels, and was smaller. 

We have furnished our readers with a sketch of the evolu- 
tion of the word through the changes of the Middle Ages, 
until its meaning had been settled as we know it to-day. 








‘SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


PERMATURE INTERMENTS. 
Doctor LovuIs MENARD. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Cosmos, Paris, October 28. 


ANY persons are haunted with a fear of being buried 
alive. It is a wide-spread notion that the signs of death 
are uncertain, and that often unfortunate creatures, only 
apparently dead, have been buried while still living. Some of 
these victims, we are told, have, by an extraordinary chance, 
come to life after interment. This chance has sometimes 
been attributed to a thief. An example of this is the following 
story: 

Some years ago the wife of a jeweler, named Mervache, 
of Poitiers, having, in accordance with her dying wish, been 
buried with some gold rings on her fingers, a poor man of the 
neighborhood, on the night after her interment, dug up the 
body, in order to get the rings. These were hard to get off, 
and the thief woke the woman in trying to tear them from her 
fingers. She spoke and reproached him for the injury he was 
doing her, The man, frightened at being thus addressed by a 
corpse, ran away, and the woman got out of her grave and 
went to her home. Ina few days she was entirely well. She 
lived several years after that, and had, moreover, several 
children who are still living, and who follow at Poitiers the 
trade of their father. 

Another story is told about a more distinguished person, the 
celebrated anatomist, Vesale, the physician of Philip II. 
Vesale, so goes the tale, was called in to make the autopsy of 
a noble Spaniard. After the breast and the pericardium had 
been opened and the heart laid bare, it was clearly perceived 
that this organ was still beating. The subject was not dead. 
Vesale was prosecuted for murder, and condemned to death by 
the Tribunal of the Inquisition. His sentence, as the story 
reads, was commuted to a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where 
the supposed murderer died. 

A still more striking story was told by Cardinal Donnet dur- 
ing a session of the French Senate in 1866. In 1822, said the 
Cardinal, on one of the warmest days of that year, in a church 
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filled with people, a young priest, while sitting on his chair, 
suddenly became insensible, and sank to the ground. He was 
carried out, and some hours after they rang his funeral knell. 
He could not see, but he could hear, and what reached his ear 
was not assuring. The physician declared that the young 
priest was dead, and, after making inquiries as to his age and 
place of birth, signed a permit for his burial the nextday. The 
venerable bishop, in whose cathedral the young priest preached, 
was kneeling at the foot of the bed on which the corpse lay, 
reciting a De frofundis. The measure for his coffin had pre- 
viously been taken. Night was approaching, and every one 
can comprehend the inexpressible anguish of a living being in 
such a situation. At last, in the midst of so many voices 
about him, the man declared dead, distinguished one which 
was known to him; it was the voice of a friend of his child- 
hood. This produced a wonderful effect and provoked a super- 
human effort. The young preacher appeared the next day in 
his chair. He is here to-day, Senators, standing before you, 
and begging you, after the forty years which have passed since 
the event narrated, to ask those in power, not only to see to it 
that the legal prescriptions in regard to interments shall be 
strictly observed, but that new regulations shall be made in 
order to prevent irreparable evils. 

These stories, and a great number of the same kind, have 
been collected by Doctor Bouchut, in a work which has just 
been crowned by the Institute of France, and by the Academy 
of Medicine. The author has collected these stories for the 
purpose of proving—a task in which he has been successful— 
that for the most part they are false in every particular; ima- 
gined, or at the very least, embellished. 

The case of Cardinal Donnet, is, of course, true, but that 
shows only that a physician was deceived, and that errors in 
this respect are, or were, possible. As regards the case of 
Vesale, the proof is abundant, that the only bit of truth in the 
tale about him is that he died in the Holy Land. It is as cer- 
tain as any past event can be, that Vesale went to Palestine 
solely for his health, that he found great difficulty in obtain- 
ing permission to go from the King, who assented only 
because the physician declared his wish to goin pursuance ofa 
vow in connection with bis health. 

In 1822, when Cardinal Donnet had his prolonged fainting 
fit, auscultation had hardly been discovered. We can now 
declare positively that the mistake in Donnet’s case would have 
been impossible if the supposed dead man had been auscul- 
tated. The stoppage of the beats of the heart, perceptible to 
auscultation, is a certain sign of death, if that stoppage lasts 
for some minutes. Twenty minutes of interruption appear 
more than sufficient, but,as no one is ever interred twenty 
minutes after the supposed moment of his death, auscultation, 
several hours after death, affords, when no beating of the heart 
is heard, an absolute certainty of death. This proof can be 
supplemented and strengthened, if that be possible, by insert- 
ing in the fifth intercostal space a long and fine needle, the 
movements of which will translate to the eye the movements 
of the heart, which are always perceptible to an experienced 
ear. 

There is one sign of death explained at length in the work of 
M. Bouchut. This sign has lately been spoken of as a novelty, 
but it is in fact by no means new. The explanation of M. 
Bouchut runs thus: 

“The infallible evidence of death is the progressive chilling 
of the body which is put in equilibrium with the surrounding 
temperature. When this temperature descends below +20 
degrees Centigrade (68 degrees Fahrenheit), proved in the 
armpit, and below +22 degrees Centigrade, internally, that 
becomes a certain sign of the cessation of life. The proof of 
this temperature is then a simple and eastly-applied means 
of recognizing tn a certain and indubitable manner the signs 
of death, and it is evident that this meanscan be pul in practise 
by poor villagers without instruction.” 
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THE MIGRATIONS OF FISH. 
X. WEsT. 
Translated and Condensed for Tus Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
La Nature, Paris, October 21. 


N the annual report, lately published by the Fisheries’ Com- 
if mission of Scotland, and especially in its third volume, 
which is reserved for scientific observations, are some very 
interesting researches on the migrations and movements of 
fish used for human food. The study of the migrations of 
herring or cod, for example, has attracted scientific men for 
several centuries, but it is only since four years ago, when the 
Fisheries’ Commission began their series of experiments, that 
any precise data relating to the question could be had. 

The method employed by the Commissioners has been this: 
The fish, once caught, were marked in numerical order, 
inscribed in a register, and immediately put back in the water. 
A small reward was offered to fishermen who, having subse- 
quently caught these fish, should bring them to the Com- 
mission. If it was easy to catch a certain quantity of fish of 
different species, to mark them was a very complicated opera- 
tion. A colored mark on the fish was tried without success. 
Either the mark disappeared, or, strange to say, the fish did 
not survive the marking. Then a system of tickets, attached 
to the animal, was adopted. The Commissioners used in suc- 
cession for the tickets, gutta-percha, india-rubber, leather, 
lead, copper, zinc, but none of these answered the purpose. 
Only brass appeared to offer the necessary conditions. Then 
small circular disks of brass were made, and attached to the 
tail of the fish by wireof aluminum. Unfortunately,sea water, 
in time, renders aluminum very brittle, which caused this 
system to be abandoned, like its predecessors. Finally, the 
latest method used, so far the best, is to fasten, by a very small 
fishhook, in the dorsal part of the fish, a little oblong ticket of 
brass, inscribed with a number only. 

What have been the results obtained ? About four thousand 
fish of more than twenty different species have been caught, 
marked, inscribed as just related, and thrown back, mostly 
into the mouth of the Forth and Saint Andrew’s Bay. Out of 
the twelve hundred and fifty flounders registered, the Commis- 
sioners have found again one hundred andthree. The average 
time between their first and second capture was two hundred 
and thirty-one days, and the average distance traversed by the 
fish was nearly six miles. These observations as to the 
flounder show that they stay near the coast, along which they 
travel very slowly, but in a well-defined direction. Out of 
three hundred and thirty-seven little brill, eleven were recov- 
ered at an average distance of twelve miles; the most adven- 
turous being found in the sea thirty-five miles away. The 
average duration of liberty for the brill was only a hundred 
and sixty-eight days, which proves that the brill changes its 
locality with much greater speed than the flounder, but with- 
out following any particular direction. Ten of the hundred 
and ninety-six cod were recaught by the Gar/and, on board of 
which most of the experiments were made. In seventy-four 
days, the average time, some of the cod had traveled nearly 
fifty miles. 

The Commissioners recaught two skates out of seventy- 
one, one turbot out of four, one sole out of a hundred and 
seventy-three, while not a single one of the sixty-nine red 
mullets was caught again, which seems to show that these 
various species of fish move about too quickly or that their 
migrations are too distant, to make it possible, for the present 
at least, to follow and register their evolutions. While these 
experiments, recent as they are, have not given, so far, well- 
defined results, they allow us to expect, from such a good 
beginning, as well as from the cleverness of those who have 
undertaken them, very valuable data for ichthyological 
science in the future. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


A Device For Signaling at Sea.—Recent trials of a device 
called a hydrograph, invented by Captain Neale, of England, 
for the purpose of signaling at sea or between shipsand shore, 
have given results for which much practical importance is 
claimed. The invention is based upon the well-known acoustic 
principle that if a musical note is sounded, an object normally 
tuned to emit a similar note will sympathetically respond to 
the exciting note if it be within reach of its vibrations. The 
apparatus consists of two instruments, a transmitter and a 
receiver, and the vibrations are conducted from one to the 
other by water alone.—Electrical Review, New York. 


A Great French Telescope.—A great refractor is just finished 
and placed in position for Dr. Janssen, at Meudon, It is a 
combined photographic and visual telescope. The two lenses 
were made by the celebrated Henry Brothers, of the Paris 
Observatory. The mounting is by Gauthier, of Paris. Both 
lenses will be mounted in the same tube, which is sguare and 
of steel. The visual objective is 82 cm. (32.3 English inches) 
in diameter, while the photographic objective is 63 cm. (24.8 
English inches) diameter. Both lenses are of the same focal 
length,17 meters (669 English inches). The large objective 
will be the guiding part of the instrument when used for 
photography. This great telescope is housed in the ruins of 
the old royal palace, a part of the ruins serving as the tower for 
the great dome, which dome is 20 meters (66 English feet) in 
diameter, and weighs some 60 or 80 tons. The dome is to be 
moved by a gas-engine of 12 horse-power. The observing- 
chair is attached to the dome and moves with it. All the fine 
circles are to be read from the eye-end by means of electric 
lights, the electricity for which is generated by an 8 horse- 
power engine half a mile distant, in what was formerly the 
royal stables.—Sczentfiic American, New York, 


A Petrifying River.—The Tinto river, in Spain, possesses 
remarkable qualities. Its waters are yellow as the topaz, 
harden the sand, and petrify it in a most surprising manner, 
If a stone fall into the river and rest upon another they 
both become perfectly united and conglutinated in a year. 
No fish live in its stream.—Goldthwatte’s Geographical Maga- 
zine, New York. 


Preservation of Bacilli in Glycerine.—Glycerine can be used, 
to preserve various kinds of virus: vaccine, that of rabies, and 
others. Does it exercise the same preservative action on 
bacteria? 

M. A. Sclavo, of the Pasteur Institute, has studied from this 
point of view three pathogenic bacteria, the diplococcus of 
Fraenkel, the bacteria of chicken cholera, and that of car- 
buncle. After having raised these bacteria to the highest 
degree of virulence, he took out, almost instantly after death, 
the spleen of an animal which had been killed by one of 
them, and injected into the spleen a considerable quantity of 
neutral glycerine. The whole was kept in the dark, at the 
ordinary temperature. The spleen hardened very quickly. At 
different times, there was cut off a bit, with which, after wash- 
ing it, there was inoculated the subcutaneous tissues of an 
animal sensitive to that particular bacillus. 

M. Sclavo in this way found that the diplococcus of 
Fraenkel, which always loses its force very quickly when pre- 
served in the liquid in which it is cultivated, retained all its 
virulence after sixty-seven days passed in glycerine. 

The bacillus of chicken cholera quickly killed a rabbit, after 
being seventy-four days in glycerine; but after four months 
the bacillus became innocuous for rabbits. 

The bacillus of carbuncle, on the other hand, as it is in the 
spleen of an animal just killed, quickly loses its pathogenic 
quality by being kept in glycerine, and its virulence, so far as 
regards guinea pigs, disappeared from the seventh to the 
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ninth day after being put in glycerine, in the two experiments 
which were made. 

It would have been interesting to ascertain whether these 
microbes, after becoming innoeuous for animals, still remained 
alive. However this may be, glycerine can be used, as has 
been shown, for preserving all the virulence of the microbes, 
which lose their harmful qualities in their liquid of culture, 
or, inversely, for rendering inoffensive—perhaps by prevent- 
ing them from giving out spores—bacilli which long remain 
dangerous in the liquid in which they have been cultivated.— 
Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie, Parts, October. 


The Soapstone-Industry of China.—The British Consul at 
Wenchow, in his last report, gives some interesting details 
respecting the manufacture of steatite or soapstone ornaments 
in China. The mines are distant 42 miles from Wenchow, and 
are reached by a boat journey of 35 miles upthe river, followed 
by a land journey of seven miles over rough ground. The 
hills containing steatite are owned by 20 to 30 families, who, 
in some cases, work the mines themselves, in others, engage 
miners to do it on their account. The galleries are driven 
into the sides of the hills, and are often nearly a mile in 
length. The composition of the hills is soft, and the shafts 
require to be propped up by supports of timber; for the same 
reason the floors are full of mire and clay, so that the miners 
wear special clothing, made principally of rhea fibre. They 
lead a hard life, living in straw huts on the hillside. The stone 
when first extracted is soft, hardening on exposure to the air. 
It is brought out of the mine in shovels, and it is sold at the 


‘pit-mouth to the carvers at a uniform price of about 4d. per 


Ib. This would be when the purchaser buys it in gross, with- 
out first selecting it in any way. When picked over, the 
mineral varies very considerably in value—according to the 
size of the lump, its shape, and, above all, its color. The 
colors are given as purple red, mottled red, black, dark blue, 
light blue, gray, white, eggshell white, “jade,” beeswax, and 
“frozen.” Of these ‘‘ jade” (the white variety, not the green) 
and “frozen” are the most valuable. Indeed, so valuable is 
the latter that good specimens of it are said to fetch more 
than real jade itself. The industry finds employment at the 
present time for some 2,000 miners and carvers. A great 
impetus was given to it by the opening of Wenchow to 
foreign trade. Previous to that event the chief purchasers of 
soapstone were officials and literary men, and the article most 
often carved was a stamp or seal. When it was discovered 
that foreigners admired the stone, articles were produced to 
meet what was supposed to be their taste. Such were land- 
scapes in low or high relief, flower-vases, plates, card-trays, 
fruit-dishes, cups, teapots, and pagodas. If left to his own 
devices, the native carvef proceeds first to examine his stone, 
much as a cameo-cutter would do, to discover how best he can 
take advantage of its shape and shades of color.—Engineering 
and Mining Journal, New York. 


Tools of the Pyramid-Builders.—A two year’s study at Gizeh 
has convinced Mr. Flinders Petrie that the Egyptian stone- 
workers of 4,000 years ago had a surprising acquaintance with 
what have been considered modern tools. Among the many 
tools used by the pyramid-builders were both solid and tubular 
drills and straight and circular saws. The drills, like those of 


to-day, were set with jewels (probably corundum, as the 


diamond was very scarce), and even lathe-tools had such cut- 
ting edges. So remarkable was the quality of the tubular 
drills and the skill of the workmen, that the cutting-marks in 
hard granite give no indication of wear of the tool, while a cut 
ofa tenth of an inch was made in the hardest rock at each 
revolution, and a hole through both the hardest and softest 
material was bored perfectly smooth and uniform throughout. 
—American Analyst, New York. 
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SCIENCE AND CHRIST. 
WILLIAM W. KINSLEY. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, October. 


OES the doctrine that Christ was Divine, and that He con- 
stituted the second Person in the Trinity, contain any 
confusion of thought as to the true nature of personality, or 
in any way antagonize the conclusions of science on this most 
perplexing of questions, or, will modern discoveries in mental 
phenomena be found here, also, to be Christianity’s most help- 
ful allies? Of the three widely-different opinions prevailing 
among evangelical theologians as to Christ’s nature, only one 
seems to me be in perfect accord, not only with the facts of 
history, but with the conclusions of science. This is, that 
Christ was of a dual nature, lived a dual life, had two infinitely 
different spirits alternately animating and controlling His 
body, sending electric waves of thought and emotion over the 
brain, that most delicate and mysterious of organs; that, at 
times only the human was manifest with its many weaknesses 
and limitations, its longings, and its griefs; and then again, 
only the Divine appeared, teaching with authority, forgiving 
sins, scanning the secret intents of the heart, lifting the cur- 
tains of the future, healing the sick, restoring the blind, even 
raising the dead. I would not attempt to designate or explain 
the precise mode of this particular Divine informing in the 
case of Christ, but simply to show that the facts we have 
unearthed in our scientific researches into the subtile power 
of mind over matter, serve to illustrate and confirm the 
explanation of the mystery that shrouds this, the strangest 
Visitant our earth has ever had. The testimony of our own 
self-consciousness convinces us that the ego is an indivisible 
unit, a wholly separate entity in itself, from which noth- 
ing can be taken, to which nothing can be added, with 
which no other ego can be so blended that they will 
permanently disappear, and a new and complete ego result 
from this union. But, that one ego can so dominate 
another, so completely capture the body that encases it, and 
through which it alone can operate, as to cause a period of 
oblivion to pass over it, is a fact that can be witnessed almost 
any day. The vanished ego is, however, not destroyed, but 
simply repressed, and will promptly reassert itself the moment 
the dominating power is removed. There is here no blending 
of egos, no joint action or consciousness, nor is there the incom- 
ing of some new self, but simply the temporary domination of 
the stronger over the weaker. This, it seems to me, is the 
only adequate explanation of the many apparent contradictions 
in Christ’s life. 

Science cannot rightly urge against the claim that Christ 
was both human and Divine, the objection that this is in 
direct conflict with the testimony of self-consciousness as to 
the essential unity and indivisibilty of the ego. Neither can 
it urge any such objection against the further claim, that 
there are three Persons in the Godhead. It is unquestionably 
impossible for us to conceive of three absolutely distinct egos 
being combined into one, and that, too, during the very time 
that each maintains intact its own individuality. This is 
simply a contradiction and confusion of thought, or rather, we 
might say, it isa mere jugglery of words; for to us, constituted 
as we are, such a proposition is absolutely unthinkable. But 
there is a sense in which we ourselves possess a triune nature, 
the ego in us being made up of the intellect, the sensibility, 
and the will. In this sense, and only in this, can we form any 
adequate conception of a Triune God, It is said that we are 
created in God’s image. Certain it is that the very utmost 
we can conceive of God is asa Spirit possessing, in infinite 
perfection, faculties and attributes similar to those which we 
ourselves possess in but partially-developed germ, the differ- 
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ence being not in kind, but simply in degree and development. 
If He have any quality or attribute radically different from ours, 
of which there is in us no likeness, we can have no knowledge 
of it whatever, it cannot possibly be revealed to us, we have 
absolutely no conceptional capacity for such athought. The 
three Persons of the Trinity can possibly mean to us nothing 
more than different phases or presentations of the same 
Divine eg 0. 

The blessed assurance that Christ now sitteth at the right 
hand of the Father, interceding for the repentant and believ- 
ing, can, on final analysis, signify nothing more than the 
debate going on in the Divine mind between its stern sense of 
justice and its pitying, yearning, hoping love, preliminary and 
preparatory to the final decision. 

Christ must have been either a myth, an imposter, a lunatic, 
ora God. The theory that Christ is a myth, has long since 
been abandoned by all historical critics of any standing, as 
utterly untenable. That Christ was either an imposter or a 
lunatic, there is no infidel who has proved so reckless of his 
own reputation for insight and candor as to venture on such a 
plea. 

There is but one other answer left us to the great question of 
the hour: “ What think ye of Christ ? Whose Son is He?” Faith 
in His divinity is the foremost force in the world to-day. The 
spirit of scientific inquiry is now abroad in the earth, as never 
before; and it will, 1 confidently believe, finally establish 
beyond all controversy, that this very Christ is indeed that 
Divine Deliverer to whose advent Nature and Revelation, so 
long pointed with prophetic fingers, and of whose reign of 
love, we have the blessed assurance, there shall] be no end, 





BUDDHIST PRIESTS IN CHINA. 
THE REVEREND Doctor EDKINS, OF SHANGHAI, 


Condensed for THE Lirgrary Dicgst, from a paper in 
The Sunday at Home, London, November. 

RIESTS in China are found in pleasant nooks, among hills 
P with most desirable water and forest privileges. There 
the monasteries are erected where the air is purest and the 
smell of the pines is freshest. In such monasteries, when 
built on a large scale, candidates for the priesthood gather in 
large numbers before the great altar, for the administration of 
the three vows of consecration: to Buddha as saviour and 
friend; to the law as to action and guidance; to the monkish 
order as fellow-pilgrims and joint participants in the binding 
obligation of celibacy, of abstinence from animal food, and 
from wine. Amid such attractions, combining the mountain, 
the wood, and the waterfall, and a glorious landscape, with 
the charms of like-minded companionship, many a sanguine 
youth is tempted to don the monk’s robe, undergo the tonsure, 
and say farewell for many years to the world. 

Two centuries and a half ago, the Manchu conquerors of 
China compelled the whole nation to submit to the Tartar 
tonsure, which leaves a circular space of hair at the crown, 
untouched by the razor. The Buddhists, for eighteen cen- 
turies have been in the habit of shaving off the whole of their 
hair, as a protest against the vanity of the world. The Taoist 
priests wear their hair in the old Chinese fashion, which tied it 
up with acomb. The Manchu conquerors did not interfere 
with this ancient custom. 

Buddhist priests, however, are met with in busy cities also. 
They gather where there is the hum of commerce. Liberality 
in supporting temples is believed by merchants to help them 
to grow wealthy. Where trade flourishes, there the monks 
gather to recite prayers and to beg. There they cry, from door 
to door, the programme of a pilgrimage to be undertaken in the 
fine season of the year, twenty, thirty, or fifty miles, to some 
noted mountain shrine ; or the estimate for the repair of some 
dilapidated pagoda, the restoration of which will give new life 
to trade. 
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' Temples are built on hills, and trees are planted around 
them. The wind whistling through the pines gives out a 
sound which Buddhists say is praise to Buddha’s law. They 
think the same of the sound made by water flowing down a 
rocky channel; the resident priests like to watch the foaming 
flood rushing past. This, too, is music in praise of Buddha, 
and it is shown with pride to visitors, Each temple has its 
own revenues. Land was left formerly to each monastery to 
maintain it. Near Peking, one—the richest I have heard of— 
has about £2,000 a year as revenue from land. The situation 
of many temples is most charming. Solitude, beautiful scen- 
ery, a mountain brook, are sought for. Trees are planted in 
abundance, especially such as are productive of fruit suitable 
for market, materials used in dyeing, or flowers employed in 
the manufacture of perfumes. The monks grow tea and 
medical plants. They have lay brothers in their monasteries 
who attend to these things, and prepare produce for the mar- 
ket. To attract visitors, it is also necessary to cultivate 
flowers, which are placed in the temple-courts. Gold-fish are 
kept in ponds, and this is considered specially appropriate, 
because it is meritorious to save the life of animals. 

In large monasteriesamong hills, water is conveyed by bamboo 
pipes from a natural spring or mountain stream to those parts 
of the monastery where it is required. In the rooms occupied 
by the abbot and his chief assistants, are found many elegant 
ornaments. Buddhism has a doctrine of good luck, and it 
encourages the use of the Tooyi, a kind of carved sceptre, 
which is placed on a table, keeps away uncanny beings, such as 
ghosts and demons. It is made of jade, or of some carved 
wood or bronze. Vases, large and small, are much used. 
Tables and boxes of dark and light colored wood are liked in 
some parts of the country. Chess-boards and check- pattern 
furniture are made of these woods. In some of their furniture, 
bone and ivory ornamental lines are inserted. In fact, all the 
usual specimens of Chinese and Japanese cabinet-work are to be 
found in the monasteries of the Buddhists. Their temples are a 
refuge for many valuable antiques, which are under the care of 
the priests, and at the same time are accessible to the public, 

Painting and sculpture owe much in China and Japan to the 
Buddhists, who in both countries have acted as custodians of 
objects of art, and transmitters of the arts themselves, In 
regard to architecture, the Buddhists have originated their 
own style in China, and have, therefore, a good right to live 
in the temples they occupy. The curved roof was introduced 
by them. It appears to have come in with the pagoda, and is 
probably intended to act as a check to demons, who move in 
straight lines and never turn a corner. Queer animal shapes 
are seen on the sky-line of the roof and on the gables. These 
are likewise a protection against demons. This is also true 
of the pair of stone lions which are placed in front of the 
temple, one on each side of the entrance door, or on the 
stone pavement which fronts the principal hall of Buddhist 
worship. 

When the Buddhist priest dies, he is burnt, according to the 
old Indian custom. Fire is a sacred element, which drives 
out the impure parts of the human body that are there through 
the agency of the evil spirit. Fire tends to ascend, and 
carries the soul to the abode of the Supreme Ruler. Crema- 
tion began in Persia, probably before Zoroaster, and it sprang 
out of the early Babylonian philosophy of the elements. It 
had nothing to do with sanitation. It was simply a religious 
idea that originated it. When the body is dissolved at death, 
fire conveys the pure parts to the celestial paradise. It was 
this custom in India that the Buddhists followed in burning 
their dead. 

The Nirvana, or final extinction, is the end of the world’s 
delusion. The priest is said to enter the Nirvana when 
he dies, and the act of burning is an outward sign of it, and, 
euphemistically, they give it this name on the principle—de 
mortuts nil nist bonum. Many an indifferently good priest is 
said in his epitaph to have entered Nirvana, who ought 
rather to have first gone through very many purifying changes 
in the wheel of metempsychosis. Epitaphs are not so 
truthful as they ought to be. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Confederate States (the), The Financier of. J.C. Schwab. Yale 
jew, New Haven, November, 14 pp. 

A notice of the ‘‘Life and Times of C. G. Memminger,” the 
financier of the Confederate States duriag the early years of the 
War, but more especially a treatise on the financial measures with 
bere the Confederate States sought to meet the difficulties of the 

tuation. 





EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


Art, Woman’s Sphere in. William Ferrero. The New Review, 
London, November, 7 pp. 
ARGUING that esthetic taste is first displayed in the male, even 
among the lower animals, the author ascribes the primary cause of 
woman’s inferiority in this respect to the sensual coldness of women 
as compared with men. ‘‘The impressions of beauty are but 
amatory sensations associated with images and ideas.” In dramatic 
representation, as a species of imitatory art, woman may surpass 
man, and, with the progress of the race, woman replaces man in the 
fields occupied by him at an earlier stage, as in household adorn- 
ment, while man passes on to higher achievements. 


Cherbuliez, Victor. 
10, pp. 7. 

A CAREFUL study of the works of the eminent French novelist, 
coming to the conclusion that while other novelists can be classed as 
realists, idealists, naturalists, impressionists, Cherbuliez can only be 
styled an independent. Or, if it be necessary to call him an isé of 
some kind, it must be a tourist since his stories represent his 
observations of mankind during much travel all over Europe, in 
Switzerland, in Greece, in Rome, and in all parts of France. 


Tolstoi (Count) on Science and Work. T. de Wyzewa. Revue 
Deuz Mondes, Paris, October 15, pp. 13. 


M. pe Wyzewa gives here a summary of various leading articles 
in current numbers of Russian periodicals, noticing specially a paper 
by Count Tolstot in the Sievernyi Viestnik, in which that writer 
maintains that science is a word devoid of meaning. What some 
assert to be science, others declare to be mere foolishness. The belief 
of some of our contemporaries in matter and movement, in the 
struggle for existence, in the comma bacillus and the like, has the 
same significance and the same value as the belief of the ancient 
As for work, while Tolstoy 

ts that it is not a vice, he stoutly insists that it is not a virtue; 
in the present organization of our society, work is naught but an 
anesthetic, like tobacco or alcohol, having no object save to make us 
forget the bestiality and infamy of our lives. 


Alsace-Lorraine and Peace. 
November 11, pp. 8. 


AN examination of the various ways in which the question of 
Alsace-Lorraine can be settled, these ways being: 1. The creation of 
an independent and neutral State out of Alsace-Lorraine; 2. The union 
of that province with a neutral neighbor, Switzerland or Luxem- 
burg; 3. The restoration to France of Alsace-Lorraine, disarmed and 
neutralized from a military point of view. It is argued that either 
of these methods would assure the security of Germany, and by either 
of them the inhabitants of the Province would recover their freedom. 


POLITICAL. 


Armenian Agitation (The). Sadik Effendi. 
London, November, 10 pp. 


In the August number of The New Review, Mr. Stevenson, M P., 
drew a graphic picture of the wrongs inflicted on Armenian Chris- 
tians by the Turkish authorities; the present article, which is a 
reply, suggests that Mr. Stevenson has an absurdly meagre knowl- 
edge of the facts, for one claiming to speak with authority. Accord- 
ing to the present writer, there is no suggestion of religious persecu- 
tion, in Armenia itself; the people desire nothing more than to be 
left alone under Turkish rule. The Angora trial, which has been 
cited as evidence of religious persecution, is described by the writer 
as originating in a dangerous political agitation under the specious 
guise of a religious movement. 


Colonial Members, The Conference of. J. F. Hogan. 
temporary Review, London, November, 11 pp. 

Tue writer takes the stand that Colonial representation in the 
Imperial Parliament is the one thing necessary to solve the problem 
of Imperial Federation. The difficulties in the way of such direct 
Colonial representation are recognizedly enormous, but the idea of 
a Greater Britain has taken hold both in England and the Colonies, 
and considerable significance is attached to the fact that among the 
members of the present House of Commons are fifteen residential 
colonists, and twelve members who have important interests at stake 
in Greater Britain, who have banded themselves into a non-party 
organization which is an unit in its desire for the consolidation of 
Imperial unity. Both the English and the Colonial press welcome 
the new organization. 


Paul Sirven. Revue Bleue, Paris, November 


Jean Heimweh. Revue Bleue, Paris, 


The New Review, 


The Con- 
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France, What Will the New Chamber of Deputies Do? Paul 
Laffitte. Revue Bleue, Paris, November 11, pp. 2. 


In attempting to forecast what the French Chamber of Deputies, 
which has just met, will do, the author claims that the new Chamber 
will be an absolute failure, unless it does something positively in 
regard to urgent questions, solving them in some way or other, not 
imitating its predecessor, in shirking such questions and postponing 
them from week to week, and from month to month, and especially, 
unless it considers the budget promptly, while giving full time to 
the consideration of each and all of its details. 


Italian Unity, The Origins of. P. de la Gorce. 
Paris, November 10, pp. 40. 


Tue first part of an examination of the origins of Italian unity, 
based on the memoirs, notes, letters, and papers of all kinds, left by 
the founders of the Kingdom of Italy, intended to show that she is 
pursuing a course which is directly opposed to the ideas of the 
founders, and to the methods by which they made the Italian 
peninsula one State, from the mountains to the sea, in refusing to 
follow the road which will lead to the retstablishment of her 
finances and the restoration of her strength. 


Peace (The) of 1659, and the Negotations which Preceded It. 
Duc d’Aumale. Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, November 1, 
pp. 32. 

A CHAPTER from the forthcoming sixth volume of the ‘‘ History 
of the Princes of Condé,” which has appeared at intervals during the 
last twenty-four years. This chapter is devoted to the negotiations 
extending from 1656-1659, ending in the return of Condé to France, 
from which he had been exiled for seven years, by the Treaty of 
the Pyrenees, signed November 7, 1659. In that Treaty, ten articles 
relate to Condé, who obtained a pardon for his numerous traitorous 
acts, without betraying his allies or sacrificing his friends, recovering 
his rank and estates, and remaining in the military service of the 
Kingdom. 

Siam, Urgency in. Henry Norman. 
London, November, 12 pp. 

Berore the French occupation, Siam had been frequently pointed 
to as a model State, engaged in numerous reforms, and far advanced 
in the adoption of Western progress, but from the moment it was 
seen that England would not interfere to save her from French 
aggression, her collapse is represented as something absolute. As 
regards the French occupation, Mr. Norman points out that every 
clause in the treaty is found to involve something more than was 
or could be foreseen by the Siamese, and that the French have thus 
reserved to themselves an excuse for reopening the quarrel at any 
moment. The writer forbears to say what England should do in 
the premises, but he confidently ventures the prediction that before 
long, perhaps in a few weeks, the valley of the Menam must come 
under the dominion of France or of England, and he asks the 
British public, ‘‘ Which shall it be ?” 


State Sovereignty Before 1789. Daniel H. Chamberlain. Yale 
Review, New Haven, November, 16 pp. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN here assails the position taken by Prof. John 
Norton Pomeroy in his work on Constitutional Law, in which he 
claimed that the States which formed the original Union were never 
sovereign political communities or Governments. Mr. Chamberlain 
attacks his author’s position in detail, and makes out a very strong 
case for State sovereignty before the Union. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Christianity as Seen by a Voyager Around the World. The Rev. 
F. E. Clark, D.D. Our Day, Boston, 15 pp. 

Tue writer of this paper made a zigzag course of about forty 
thousand miles around the world, starting from San Francisco, and 
touching at Australia, China, Japan, India, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, Spain, France, and England, but his paper deals 
more with the spread of Christianity in the dark places of the earth 
—in the islands of the South Sea and in Africa—and is a eulogy of 
missionary effort in the cause of Christ. 


Death, The Thought of. 
November 10, pp. 14. 

A stupy of the contemporaneous moral life of France. This paper 
tries to estimate the part which the thought of death plays in cur- 
rent French literature and in the French life of to-day, finds 
that in French life this thought occupies a marked place, as shown 
by the universality in Paris of the observance of All-Saints Day, 
when the population of all ranks and degrees flock to the various 
cemeteries, and decorate the tombs of their kith and kin. 

English Church (the), Priest and Altar in. Francis Peck. The 
Contemporary Review, London, November, 10 pp. 

Tuis is the attempt of a layman to intervene in the controversy 
between Archdeacon Farrar and Canon Knox-Little as to the Real 
Presence in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. His conclusion 
is that either the Sacerdotal or the non-Sacerdotal party must be 
sadly guilty of heresy. It may be hoped, he says, that the National 
Church of England will survive this crisis in her history. 

Religious Reform, The Ideas of a Neo-Christian About. Mon- 
seigneur d’Hulst. Correspondant, Paris, November 10, pp. 26. 


Ana.ysis of a book entitled ‘‘Devoir Present” (Present Duty) 


Correspondant, 


The ‘Contemporary Review, 


J. Angot des Rotours. Correspondant, 
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recently issued by M. Paul Desjardins, considering him as the rep- 
resentative of a certain class of writers who, though Freethinkers, 
admire Christianity in good faith, and declare that, if some reforms 
were made in it, corresponding with a certain ideal they have formed 
of the Christian religion, they would accept it. The conclusion of 
Monseigneur is, that M. Desjardins and the writers, of whom he is a 
type, ask for reforms which would not be Christianity, which would 
mutilate it, which would be much the same as trying to improve the 
human body by removing its head or its heart. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Bacteriology in Its General Relations. H. L. Russell. 
American Naturalist, Philadelphia, October, 13 pp. 

Tuts is the first part of a paper embodying a general summary 
of progress in bacteriological science, and its practical applica- 
tions, as delivered before the Biological Club of the University of 
Chicago, in February last. After a general review of the causal 
relation between these minute forms of life, and disease, and of the 
practical application of our present knowledge in the prevention and 
arrest of disease, the author passes on to the treatment of the sub- 
ject in its relation to agriculture, dealing in turn with the diseases 
known as ‘‘ blight,” with the process of nitrification in the soil, the 
fixation of free nitrogen by certain leguminous plants, and the part 
played by bacteria in dairy-products. 


Earth (the), How Old Is? Prof. Warren Upham. 
Science Monthly, New York, December, 11 pp. 


AFTER a careful review of the estimates of the most distinguished 
physicists and geologists, the data on which their evidence is 
based, and the general measure of agreement between them, the 
author gives as his conclusion that the ice-sheets disappeared from 
Europe from six to ten thousand years ago, that the whole Glacial 
Age may have covered a hundred thousand years, the Tertiary Age 
from two to four million years, and that, probably, a hundred million 
years have elapsed since life first began on earth. 
North Sea (The), Geographical Evolution of. 

Jukes Browne. 


The 


The Popular 


(With Maps.) A. 
The Contemporary Review, London, 9 pp. 

Most people are aware that the North Sea is a very shallow one, 
and that an uplift of fifty fathoms would raise all the southern part 
of it into dry land, and would unite the British Isles, to Holland and 
Denmark. ‘Several such changes of elevation have occurred during 
the later geological ages. At one period, the Rhine extended itself 
across what is now the English Channel. The author’s purpose, in 
the present paper, is to furnish a connected history of the alterna- 
tions of land and water in Northwestern Europe since the Cretaceous 
period. 


Papyri (the), Further Gleanings From. J. P. Mahaffy. 
New Review, London, November, 10 pp. 

A piscussIon of the papyrus literature of recent years, especially 
of the collection of Mr. Petrie in the Fayyiim, covering the period of 
the Third Century B. C. These discoveries have opened up the 
ordinary life of Egypt, both private and official, with great wealth 
of detail. Bit by bit, we are accumulating material for the history 
of Egypt, which, Mahaffy says, has, from the days of Nieza, been 
ruled by foreigners, who have all in turn passed away, leaving the 
native race unchanged. 


The 


SOCIOLOGICATL,. 


Capital, The Genesis of. J. B. Clark. 
November. 


Tuts paper is devoted to a criticism of Bohm Bawerk’s ‘‘ Capital 
and Interest,” and to the presentation of the author’s views. Bohm 
Bawerk treats time as the prime motive in saving—a present assured 
enjoyment or good is worth more to the possessor than a deferred 
one, —the present self-denial must be compensated by the considera- 
tion of interest. Our writer contends that true capitalization is per- 
manent; that it does not consist in saving wealth to-day with the 
intention of spending the principal next year or any future year. 
The motive to accumulate capital, is to provide a fund which will 
always earn interest. The writer devotes especial attention to the 
general confusion, in wage-fund literature, of capital and capital 
goods. 


Yale Review, New Haven, 


House of Commons (The): Its Structure, Rules, and Habits. 
Thomas Power O’Connor. Harper’s Magazine, New York, 
December, 17 pp. 

Mr. Power O'Connor has many ‘interesting things to tell us 
about the English House of Commons; to begin with, that it is 
unique among the legislatures of the world, in respect that it has no 
complete accommodation for its members. Only 430 seats, and of 
these only 356 on the floor of the House, for 670 members. For the 
rest, the rules and habits, the manners and customs of the members 
in the House, the significance of the terms used, are all described in 
the manner of one having a perfect familiarity with every phase of 
the assemblage. 


Miners’ Battle (The) and After. Sydney Olivier. 
rary Review, London, November, 16 pp. 


A piscussion of the economic aspects of the questions involved, 
tending to the conclusion that the miners’ claim to a living wage is 


The Contempo- 
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identical in significance with the whole Collectivist problem, as it 
appears in contemporary politics. As to how wages are to be raised 
all round, the author replies without ambiguity: ‘‘ Mostly out 
of rent and taxes,—at least as far as they will go—by combination, 
taxation, regulation of industry, and extension of public ownership. 


Old Dominion (The). Thomas Nelson Page. 
New York, December, 22 pp. 

A sPIriTED history and description of Old Virginia and its social 
life, by one who is evidently a patriotic son of the soil. The writer 
lingers over the historic period before the war, and on the sterling 
qualities of her sons called forth by that stern ordeal, and still more 
by the terrible struggle with poverty during the period of recon- 
struction, and especially during the six years of carpet-bag rule, and 


Harper's Monthly, 


’ closes with a glance at the material progress she has now achieved. 


Political Economy, The Scope of. Simon N. Patten. Yale Review, 
New Haven, November, 22 pp. 

In this paper, the author treats of the scope of political economy as 
apart from its methods. Tracing the rise of political economy his- 
torically, he shows that much of the domain proper to it was already 
occupied. The domain of wealth alone was unappropriated, and of 
this the Physiocrats and Adam Smith took possession, making the 
subject of economics a special study apart from utilitarianism, which 
is said to be its propercomplement. The author traces the concrete 
circumstances which have served to keep these two subjects apart. 
Economics, in its most general form, is defined by the author as the 
science of utilities, studied under the concrete relations that are 
manifest in the social world. Its scope must, therefore, be large 


enough to treat of all the various combinations of phenomena which 
the social world presents. 


Price Investigations in the United States. 
Yale Review, New Haven, November. 


Tus is a paper which was read before the International Institute, 
at Chicago. It follows the fluctuations in prices of commodities 
generally, of gold, and of wages since 1840, the figures being taken 
from the second report of the Finance Committee, published in 
1893. The primary design of the statistics was to show the effects 
of Tariff legislation. Professor Taussig, however, utilizes them to 
show that the fluctuations in the relative prices of gold, and com- 
modities generally, is responded to very slowly by wages. An inter- 
esting feature of the paper to economists is the discussion of the 
comparative merits of simple average and weighted average, as data 
for the calculation of the relative fluctuations of wages and prices. 
The argument is elucidated by charts. 


F. W. Taussig. 


Southern Problem (The) and its Solution. 
Day, Boston, November, 17 pp. 


Tue difficulty in the South is of course the colored people. The 
solution pointed to is the intelligent recognition by the white popu- 
lation, that coercion is a failure. Wecan do nothing but point to 
the evidences of failure, and impress those responsible for it with the 
conviction that their own best interests demand a change of pro- 
gramme. It is not forthe North to preach justice, but to displa 


it 
in her treatment of the comparatively few colored people within her 
borders. ; 


Lewis H. Blair. Our 


State Interference in Social Affairs. 
D.Sc. 
4 pp. 
ANTAGONIZES the movement for the extension of the sphere of 
State interference, firstly, on the general principle that the progress 
of society is from status to contract, and, secondly, on the plea, that 
the experiments already made at playing the rdle of omnipotence 
and omniscience, have begun to bring forth thorns instead of figs. 


Joseph Shield Nicholson, 
The Popular Science Monthly, New York, December, 


Woman (Criminal). Miss Helen Zimmern. 
Monthly, New York, December, 6 pp. 
Tuis isa paper based on the study of Prof. Cesare Lombroso’s 
work “‘ La Donna Delinquente” (Criminal Woman). Miss Zimmern 
apparently accepts all the talented Professor’s conclusions without 
qualification. Her task is simply to present them. 


The Popular Science 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Advertisement Nuisance (The). By Five Contributors. 
Review, London, November, 14 pp. 


Tus concensus of opinion on the subject of the advertisement 
nuisance is contributed to by W. E. H. Lecky, Walter Besant, Lady 
Jeune, W. B. Richmond, A. R. A., and Julian Sturgis. Mr. Walter 
Besant appears to find some comfort in the conclusion, that Ameri- 
can advertisers in the audacity of their lying, and the pretense of 
believing their own lies, are very far ahead of their less imaginative 
cousins across the herring pond. 


United States Navy (the), Modern War Vessels of. W. A. Dob- 
son, M.S.N.A. Illustrated by Charles C. Dodge. The Popular 
Science Monthly, New York, December, 15 pp. 

Gives description and illustration of the several types of battle- 
ship in the American Navy, known as the monitor, the protected 


cruiser, the gun-boat, which is a miniature cruiser, and the torpedo- 
vessel. 


The New 
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BOOKS AND BOOK-WRITERS. 


JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOT. 


N this year, 1893, in which so much has been said and done in 
honor of Columbus, it was to be expected that some one would 
come forward to put in a proper light other discoverers of the New 
World. Such a champion has appeared in the person of an Italian 
gentleman of literary repute, Prof. Francesco Tarducci, who has 
taken for his theme John and Sebastian Cabot, after making exhaus- 
tive researches about those ancient mariners. So highly does the 
Royal Commission of National History of Venice esteem the Pro- 
fessor’s work, that the original edition in Italian was published at 
the eharge of the Commission. The book has been translated by 
Mr. Henry F. Brownson, of Michigan, who informs his readers, that 
the translation is authorized, and that such variations from the 
Italian original, as the English shows, have been sanctioned by the 
author.* It has been generally agreed, that the best previous account 
of the Cabots was written half a century ago by a Pennsylvanian, 
Mr. Richard Biddle, and of the value of that gentleman’s labor, due 
acknowledgment is made by Tarducci. What the latter specially 
undertakes to do, is to settle once for all the nationality of the 
Cabots, and the date of their first reaching North America. In 
an extended analysis of the book, The Press (Philadelphia) expresses 
the opinion that the documents cited by the Professor and ‘‘ his 
acuteness in historical criticism,” have fully established, that both 
John and Sebastian were born at Venice, that John received, by vote 
of the Senate of Venice, the higher grade of citizenship, which 
required fifteen years of continuous residence in Venice, and that 
both Cabots subsequently removed to Bristol, England, which was 
at that time, the greatest English seaport, still retaining there, under 
the law of Venice, their Venetian citizenship. When did John 
Cabot first reach the mainland of the New World? Was it in 1494 
or 1497? On this point The Press thinks Tarducci has proved the 
date to be 1494: 

« After the first famous voyage of Christopher Columbus, John 
Cabot, returning to his accustomed attempts, instead of sailing at 
random on the boundless waters of the ocean, steered right to the 
West in the certainty of finding, after the example of the great 
Genoese, the eastern shores of Asia. The labors that had been in 
vain on former searches, now that he had a fixed aim in view, were 
crowned with success. He found land, and he believed and judged 
it to belong to the Empire of the Grand Khan. This was on June 
24, 1494. His son Sebastian has left us a record of the fact in the 
Planisphere he composed in the year 1544. To the right and left he 
places various legends and inscriptions in explanation of various 
points of the Planisphere; and one of these in the original Spanish 
reads thus: ‘This land was discovered by John Cabot, Venetian, and 
Sebastian Cabot, his son, the year of the birth of Our Saviour Jesus 
Christ 1494, on the 24th of June, in the morning, to which they gave 
the name First Land Seen, and toa om island which is opposite 
the said land they gave the name St. John because it was discovered 
that day.’ The Latin version which accompanies this Spanish 
inscription says more particularly that the island was called St. John 
after the Baptist, whose feast was celebrated on that day by the 
Catholic Church. In no other place besides Sebastian Cabot’s Plani- 
sphere is any record found of this discovery; so that there has been 

t discussion on this inscription, whether it should be admitted 
as it stands, or an error be held to have occurred in transcribing it. 
And even now, although the point which created the main difficulty 
has been explained and entirely cleared up, the discovery of 1494 
has not succeeded in gaining a free path among the doubts of histor- 
ical criticism. Professor Tarducci, it is needless to say, declares for 
the discovery of 1494, which establishes the claim of John Cabot to 
having touched the American continent four years and thirty-seven 
days before Columbus; and it must be admitted that the Professor's 
argument, while prolix to a degree, is most scholarly and con- 
vincing.” 

Another work on the Cabots was published in 1882 by a citizen of 
i the United States, Mr. Harrisse, written in French. With him 7ie 

Sun (New York) concurs in thinking, contrary to the views of 
Tarducci, that John Cabot, though naturalized in Venice, was not 
born there. Mr. Harrisse defends the date 1497, but here The Sun 
coincides with Tarducci: 

“Tt seems clear, then, that John Cabot was a citizen of Venice. 
But was he born a Venetian ? Weconcur with Mr. Harrisse in think- 
ing that the very fact of his obtaining naturalization by the decree 
just mentioned shows that he came from outside the Duchy. Had 
* John and Sebastian Cabot, a hical notice with documents. By Fran- 
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cesco Tarducci. Translated from th ian by Henry F. Brownson. Pp. viii., ii., 
409. Detroit: H. F. Brownson. 
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he been born within it, he would not have needed to be naturalized. 
This seems proved by a decree made in 1313, and quoted by Mr. Har- 
risee, a decree providing that ‘ whoever born within the tract from 
Grado to Cavarzere had lived with a fixed residence in those lands 
should be a citizen of the one and the other class,’ that is to say, 
possessing full rights within and outside of the city. Professor 
Tarducci undertakes to show that this decree was a purely transitory 
arrangement; but all the laws which he quotes of later date relate 
to the conditions under which resident aliens could be naturalized, 
and not to persons born in the Venetian territory. We must 
assume, then, with Mr. Harrisse, that John Cabot was not a native of 
Venice, but that he loved his adopted country is demonstrated by the 
fact that he set up the lion of St. Mark by the side of the English 
standard on the soil of the New World.” 


In an extended notice of the book The Tribune (New York) shows 
how cleverly Tarducci has drawn his most conclusive argument as 
to the Cabots’ birthplace from Harrisse, the defender of an opposite 
view; points out how amusingly various the name of Cabot has 
been spelled, and praises the translation: 


‘*The question as to Sebastian Cabot’s birthplace, that is whether 
it was Venice or Bristol, was made the more troublesome by the 
fact that good witnesses repeated in his own words two contradic- 
tory statements. On this point Professor Tarducci’s most conclusive 
argument is drawn from Harrisse. In the patent of Henry VII., 
dated 1496, John Cabot’s three sons figure as persons of full age and 
not as minors. Therefore, under English law, the youngest, Sancio, 
could not have been less than twenty-one, nor Sebastian, the second 
son, less than twenty two years of age. But if Sebastian was 
twenty-two in 1496 he must have been born before his father became 
a citizen of Venice, in 1476, and while he was doing the fifteen 
years’ continuous residence necessary to citizenship. Fis 

‘«The uncertainty about the family name shows how little was 
known accurately about the Cabots in their lifetime. Professor 
Tarducci gives the following as a partial list of variations: Gaboto, 
Gavoto, Cabota, Cabot, Gabot, Gabato, Cabotto, Gavotta, Kabot, 
Shabot, Babate, Cabotte, Caboto, Cobote, Gabote, Cabott. : 

‘* Major Brownson’s translation is clear and vigorous. Tarducci 
is by no means a placid writer. He takes an almost partisan interest 
in his theme, and he sometimes speaks with violence of those to 
whom he is opposed. All the animation of the original will be found 
in the English version.” 


Another point on which there has been great controversy, is as to 
where was the first land seen by John Cabot. Tarducci decides in 
favor of Cape Breton Island. In thus deciding, The Times (New 
York) is of the opinion that the Professor has proved his case, as 
well as on the other points of nationality and the date of first dis- 
covery: 


‘**Tarducci, in this important work on the two Cabots, is pains- 
taking and sincere, writes clearly and amiably, and knows how to 
be sentimental without being commonplace. He proves his facts by 
original documents, and supports his theories by good reason- 
ing. ‘ 
‘* Tarducci’s work persuasively expresses novel ideas, and cannot 
but make adherents to three, at least, of its most important 
decisions. These are that John and Sebastian Cabot were born in 
Venice, that the year of the discovery of the American Continent 
was 1494, and that the first land then seen, the place marked ‘ Prima 
Vista’ on the map drawn by Sebastian Cabot in 1544, was Cape 
Breton Island. Harrisse is of a different opinion in the three cases, 
but M. d’Avezac in ‘ Les Navigations Terre-Neuviennes de Jean et 
Sébastien Cabot,’ in 1869, gave evidence which seemed conclusive in 
favor of the 1494 date. its 

‘*Cabot retained his office of Pilot Major in Spain until 1545, but 
three years later he was in England, refusing to return to Spain and 
receiving an annuity from Edward VI. He had a well-considered 
project of navigation to the northeast, which he kept secret, and a 
plan to relieve England from the weight on its commerce of the 
Hanseatic League. He executed the latter at once. It was by his 
direction that the Steelyard Company was destroyed in London. 
Then he formed an association of ‘Merchant Adventurers of Eng- 
land for the Discovery of Regions, Dominions, Islands, and Places 
Unknown’ and became its Governor. In May, 1553, the association 
had its first expedition under command of Willoughby, who carried 
instructions from Cabot about which Admiral Jurien de la Graviére 
has remarked, ‘ Thus the Log-Book was instituted for the first time 
on this memorable occasion.” The expedition was disastrous. One 
only of the three ships, the one commanded by Richard Chan- 
cellor, returned after an absence of two years. The others were 
lost. 

‘“‘Cabot regained an ephemeral popularity at Chancellor's arrival, 
and then fell into an abyss of oblivion so profound that there is no 
record of the date and place of his death and burial. He received 
not enough honors in the last years of his life, but he received 
inordinate praise from the historians, who exalted him above his 
father. Tarducci’s work amends these faults. Tarducci’s work is 
honest, the most satisfactory yet produced about the Cabots, and 
Mr. Brownson deserves credit for his prompt appreciation of its 
great value.” 
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AN APPEAL TO YOUTH. 


LTHOUGH French literature of our day is by no means lacking 
{\ in didactic works, it is only occasionally that one of these is 
translated for the English reader. When such a translation is made, 
it is usually a fair presumption that the work translated has excep- 
tional merit. Such merit, it would seem, is possessed by a book 
written by M. Charles Wagner* of which an English version has 
just appeared. Very high praise does The Spectator (London) bestow 
on the volume, noticing specially its honesty of purpose and unaf- 
fected enthusiasm : 


‘*Such a book as ‘ Youth,’ by M. Wagner, would be an impossible 
production from an English pen. There is not a concrete fact of 
any kind in it, and it is difficult to place it in any category intel- 
ligible to most English readers. But, as an exhaustive English ana- 
lysis of the forces and aspirations which make up the positive past, 
present, and future of the youth of France, it is unique; and the 
courage and sympathy brought to bear upon the diagnosis, and the 
treatment, is in all ways most admirable, and as a careful and con- 
scientious study of human nature it cannot fail to be interesting to 
those who can watch the progress of humanity without passion and 
without despair. Its thoroughness leaves little room for 
addition, and its exhaustiveness on all sides disarms criticism. No 
doubt, to English readers it is written with the peculiar French 
expression of enthusiasm that we should be tempted to call gush; 
and our English youth would not go much further in the book than 
its chapter of contents. But this is only another sign of what we 
asserted at the beginning. Ideas and their treatment appear absurd 
and sentimental to English ears. No brilliancy oringenuity of style 
is sufficient to cover the sin of treating abstract things as if they 
were real. Honesty of purpose, however, is evident throughout the 
book; and if its aim and teaching are frankly moral, it never 
becomes dull or oppressive. As a study of character in the abstract, 
it is keenly interesting, and its unaffected enthusiasm is its own 
justification. Its title is not its happiest point; and though the 
translation is sound and readable, every now and then a freer ren- 
dering would have made the spirit of the book more English. 
Though we could wish it otherwise, our fear is that it will only be 
elders, as a rule, who will read ‘ Youth.’” 


Enthusiastically does The Outlook (New York) speak of the work, 
regarding it as valuable, not for French youth alone, but every- 
where: 


‘* Rarely has any kindred return to healthful and noble intellectual 
and moral living found a voice so clear, so ringing, so persuasive, as 
that which gives this volume the sonorous ring of a bugle-call. M. 
Wagner addresses youth because he discerns in youth those qualities 
which the weary spirit of contemporary France stands in sore need 
of, and because in youth he finds also the immediate hope of a 
regenerated country. His discussion has a good deal of literary 
quality, but he does not write as a man of letters; it has a good share 
of analytical power, but it is not the work of a philosopher; it is 
rather the appeal of a man of action, the call to arms of a man inthe 
saddle. It has fire, enthusiasm, contagious earnestness; it is per- 
vaded by an active idealism. There is a clear analysis of the present 
condition of things in the intellectual and moral world, and there is 
also a clear and noble statement, not so much of remedies as of 
sound and wholesome methods, aims, habits, thoughts, emotions, 
and occupations. Rarely has a philosophy of life been set forth with 
such largeness of view, such respect for all sides of man’s nature, 
such beautiful sympathy with all that is soundly human, and such 
insight into the heart and mind of youth. It is a manual of broad, 
generous, and noble living, written, not by a priest, a philosopher, a 
recluse, or a fanatic, but by a large minded and sound-hearted man, 
who knows life through action as well as through thought; who 
makes place for all normal instincts, room for all healthful activities, 
and provides for the full play of a vigorous life. Such a book has a 
universal value, and, although written in France, has its word and 
its charm for the youth of all countries.” 


In a thoughtful review of the work, which it calls earnest and 
powerful, The Advertiser (Newark) describes its plan: 


‘The author’s purpose is to sketch concisely and cleverly, and as 
accurately as possible, the faults, vices, and doubts of the younger 
generation of Frenchmen—which he considers the same in a measure 
as those which harass the youth of every lJand—and indicate what to 
him seem the best methods of their alleviation. After briefly 
characterizing the tendency of modern customs and ideals, going 
back into the last century for beginnings and causes, the author 
begins a discussion of the effect of this civilization upon the minds 
and morals of the young men and women of to-day. He contends 
that specialization is carried to an extreme, and is conducive to nar- 
rowness, a sort of moral dilettanteism, and a decline of the old- 
fashioned, sturdy morality, touches upon excessive amusements, 
alcoholism, and the growth of skepticism, and particularly deplores 
the separation of sexes in France among the young. His plea is for 
& more practical and earnest application of religious faith, a broader 

* Youth By Charles Wagner. Translated from the French by Ernest Red- 
co London: James R. Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
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education, and an elevation of the neglected love for family and 
country.” 


Yet it is the religious teaching of the book with which The 
Observer (New York) finds fault: 


‘‘This book contains much that is fresh, inspiring, and helpful. 
Yet it is impossible to give it as a whole the unreserved commenda- 
tion which its many good points would call out, since here and 
there, especially in the last chapter on ‘ Belief,’ the author, 
although cautious in his expressions, shows that he has broken too 
radically with the religious past.” 


While The Tribune (New York) finds that the author has pitched 
his note too high, and depicted the present age as worse than it is, 
that journal finds much to commend in the book: 


‘“‘The note of this book is pitched too high. Its complaints against 
the present sound shrill. They are piercing, but they do not always 
conquer the reason. It has been the trouble with all ages that they 
seemed to many the worst that the world had ever seen. Yet the 
world survived, and humanity approximated a respectable average 
in well-being and well-doing. There is a fact in natural science 
which illustrates the necessities of the case. Not only all human 
life, but all life of every kind would vanish from the earth if a cer- 
tain range of temperature were transgressed. Yet it seems as if the 
preservation of this temperature were almost accidental in view of 
the disproportion between the coldness of space and the heat of the 
sun. Now, the same thing must happen in the moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual life of the race. There are limits which, if passed, 
would mark the destruction of humanity. They have never been 
passed, and there is no evidence that they can be, any more than the 
temperature of this little planet can be lowered to the unspeakable 
chill of space. 

‘* But a book like the one which Mr. Redwood has translated may 
affect individuals. Looking upon humanity at large, one may be 
sure that the extremes of optimism and pessimism are both wrong, 
simply because mankind, taken together, can never vary beyond cer- 
tain limits. But the possibilities of the individual seem to himself 
often as boundless as his hopes, and to one in such mood the fervid 
exhortations of M. Wagner will serve a good purpose. A word in 
favor of purity, of sanity in belief, of moderation in thought, is a 
voice whose influence must be for good.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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A Friend of the Queen (Maria Antoinette—Count De Fersen), From the 
French of Paul Gaulot. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, with Portraits, $2. The 
personal history of Count Fersen, and the part he played in the Court of France, 
together with a portrayal of the real character of Marie Antoinette. 

A Latter-Day Saint. Mrs, A. A. McKay. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York 
and Chicago. Cloth, $x. 

Alexina Mackay Ruthquist ; or, Singing the Gospel Among the Hindus and 
Gonds. By the Author of * A. Mackay, of Uganda.”’ A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Cloth, Illus., $x 50. 

Brontés (The) in Ireland; or, Facts Stranger than Fiction. Dr. William 
Wright. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, Illus., $1.50. A very interesting history of 
this remarkable family. 

Chances of Success. Erastus Wiman. Cloth $1. The London Advertiser 
says that this book ‘‘is a recital of the most vivid incidents in the every-day life of 
an observant, thoughtful man, energetically engaged in numerous pursuits ; from 
a point of observation unequaled, in contact with the most prominent people, 
and imbued with a desire to discover the elements of success and the causes of 
failure.’ 

Child’s Day-Book. With Helps Toward the Joy of Living and the Beautiful 
Heaven Above. Arranged and Compiled by Margaret Sidney. D. Lothrop Co., 
Boston. Bds., Illus., soc. The publishers state that this is the only Day-Book 
issued solely for the little child, with morning and evening prayers, a text of 
Scripture and a selection of prose or poetry for each day, and a supplementary 
journal for the use of the child, 

Education, The Science of. Its General Principles Deduced from Its Aim, 
and.the Aésthetic Revelation of the World. From the German of Johan Friedrich 
Hebart, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Géttingen. With a Preface 
by Oscar Browning, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, Cloth, $r. 

Familiar Quotations: A Collection of Passages, Phrases, and Proverbs Traced 
to their Sources in Ancient and Modern Literature, By John Bartlett. Ninth 
Edition. Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. Cloth, $3. ' 

Jesus (The Boy), and Other Sermons. W. M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., Pastor 
Emeritus of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. Cloth, $1 75 

Low Tide and Grand Pré. A Book of Poems, Chas. L. Webster & Co 
Cloth, $x. 

Meh Lady. A Story of the War. Thomas Nelson Page. Chas, Scribner’s Sons, 
Cloth, Illus., $1.50. 

Odd Business, High Art in Fun, Frolic,.and Fancy with the Pen and Quill, 
L. J. Bridgman. D. Lothrop Co., Boston. Bds., lllus., $1z.25. Nonsense- 
rhymes, humorous poems and jingles, all quaintly illustrated, and full of fun and 
fancy. 

Our Village. Mary Russell Mitford. Chas, L. Webster & Co. Cloth, 60c. A 
new and dainty edition of an English classic. 


& Story of America. From 1492 to 1892. A New Topical History of the United 
States. By Hamilton W. Mabie, LL.B., Lit. D., Editor of The Christian Union, 
assisted by the following writers: The Hon. John Sherman, Marshal H. Bright, 
The Hon. J. K. Upton, Bishop J. H. Vincent, Col. A. K. McClure, Albert 
Shaw, LL.D., U. S. Senator Henry L. Dawes, Miss Frances E. Willard, The Hon, 
Wm. C. P. Breckenridge, Prof. T. S. Doolittle D.D., Prof. Francis N, Thorpe, 
Ph.D. John C, Winston & Co., Phila. Cloth, $4. 


Talks by Queer Folks More Land and Water Friends. Mary E. Bamford. 
D. Lothrop Co., Boston, Cloth, Illus., $1.50. A delightful book for children. 
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Impeachment. 


The Cali (Ind.), San Francisco.—There is 
no partisan so blind as to desire the impeach- 
ment of the President of the United States as 
aparty measure. . . . There isno doubt 
but that Mr, Cleveland rendered himself liable 
to impeachment for suspending the Geary Act. 
. . « There was also an apparently premed- 
itated defiance of law in a failure to purchase 
the full amount of silver each month required 
by the Sherman Act. But impeachment on 
such a trivial point would be politic only as a 
means of discipline. But Mr. Cleve- 
land’s course in regard to the Hawaiian Islands 
is a more serious matter. The facts upon 
which the restoration of the Queen is now 
ordered were well known to the President 
while Congress was in session. He had in 
the possession of the State Department the 
Blount Report and all other evidence upon 
which he has acted. It was not only a ques- 
tion of policy which he had before him, but 
a question of constitutional power. The rec- 
ognition of the Provisional Government of 
the islands was an act of the last Administra- 
tion, which certainly should only be nullified 
after grave consideration by all departments 
of the Government. But the President let 
Congress adjourn without considering the 
policy he contemplated, and proceeded to 
enforce that policy during a thirty days’ re- 
cess of the Law-making power. This is an 
act that cannot readily be explained away. 
The letter of Secretary Gresham reflects the 
purpose of the Administration. This letter 
was not based upon events that had happened 
since Congress adjourned. It contained no 
information that had not been known to the 
. President for months. The action of 
the President seems cool and premeditated 
usurpation, an unwarranted exercise by the 
President of power specifically imposed upon 
Congress. 


The Chronicle (Ind.), San Francisco.—If 
President Cleveland instructs the United 
States Minister to Hawaii to use the dele- 
gated authority of the United States to de- 
pose the Provisional Government and to 
attempt to restore Liliuokalani to the throne, 
he will be guilty of conduct tantarmount to a 
declaration of war against Hawaii, in which 
case he will subject himself to the pains and 
penalties of impeachment, for the declaring of 
war is a thing solely within the discretion 
and jurisdiction of Congress. . Con- 
gress, in spite of its political leanings and 
affiliations, may find it necessary to convince 
Grover Cleveland that he does not rule the 
United States as the Czar attempts to rule 
Russia, and that the Constitution still has a 
good deal of meaning and vitality. 


Is the President Crazy ? 


The Hwoening Post (Rep.), San Francisco.— 
It would be wise, we think, for Mr. Cleveland 
to make known precisely what his programme 
is, and so relieve the popular curiosity and 
anxiety. But, perhaps, Mr. Cleveland does 
not think it necessary to assure his fellow 
countrymen that he has not gone crazy. It is 
— the assumption that he has parted with 

wits, that he has sent a Minister to a 
friendly Government with orders to abolish 
it, by force if need be, that all the hubbub is 
being made. 


Stop Where We Are. 


The Argonaut (Ind.), San Francisco. — 
While the United States should recede from 
its support of the Provisional Government in 
Honolulu, it should go fo further. If that 
Government is anything but the simulacrum 
of a Government, it will remain in power. 
If it is maintained in power only by the pres- 
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ence of the United States ships of war, then 
it is not a Government, and it should fall. 
But when it has fallen, this Government must 
not attempt to restore the Queen, as Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Gresham seem to think 
that they must do. Let the Hawaiians attend 
to that. This Republic cannot prop up a 
Monarchy with its men and guns. If the 
resent Democratic Administration attempt 
it, Mr. Cleveland will hear from the country 
in unmistakable terms. 


A Political Don Quixote. 


The Tribune (Rep.), Oakland, Cai.—If 
President Cleveland is to act the part of a 
political Don Quixote, and attempt the right- 
ing of theoretical wrongs, he will find that he 
has encountered a whirlwind of public opin 
ion which will sweep him from his feet, and, 
like his prototype, he will be landed and un- 
horsed and much discomforted. 


Unenviable Infamy. 


The Post-Intelligencer (Rep.), Seattle. —If 
this dissolute Queen is restored by American 
bayonets nothing can rescue the Administra- 
tion of President Cleveland from carrying 
henceforth a load of unenviable infamy. Sup- 
pose the Provisional Government, as is quite 
likely, should refuse to submit quietly to the 
tpse dizit of President Cleveland and should 
make a fight. The memory of the bloodshed 
that would follow would always attach dis- 
grace to the United States Government. 
President Cleveland has made a sad blunder; 
he has allowed his better judgment to be 
overruled by the special pleading of Lawyer 
Gresham, who has lost his head in his insane 
hate of President Harrison, and his desire to 
cover his Administration with opprobrium. 


Piling Ossa on Pelion. 


The Ledger (Ind.), Tacoma, Washington.—| 


From such expressions of opinion as have 


been received on the decision of the Cleveland | 


Administration inthe matter of the proposed 


treaty with Hawaii, it is reasonably clear that | 
Democrats as well as Republicans look upon | 
The Pelion of | 
anti-silver, anti-Tariff, anti-pensioners, and | 


it as piling Ossa on Pelion. 


pro-Chinese was already high enough. et 
But now that the Government has positively, 
and in terms, refused to protect the interests 
of its own citizens in foreign islands which 
their enterprise has fairly conquered, and 
which they practically own; when it deliber- 
ately approves the hauling down of its own 
flag, raised for the honorable defense of those 


who had confidently sought its protection; | 


when it abandons an advantage necessary to 
our commerce and defense, which it has been 
implored to receive, and which it was practi- 
cally forced to take, in the full knowledge 
that England is only waiting the shadow of 
an opportunity to seize it; there is scarcely 
room for surprise that people generally should 
protest in the name of their country, and that 
Democrats should do so in the name of their 
party. . Having regulated our finan- 
cial affairs with due regard to the wishes of 
a foreign Power, the Administration now 
seems disposed to manage our foreign rela- 
tions subject to the same dictation. 
from Washington, the Hawaiian question 
doubtless seems a small matter. It prin- 
cipally concerns the Pacific Coast States, and 
they are a long way off. 


A Cruel Outrage. 


The Pacific Christian Advocate, Portland, 
Ore.—The policy outlined is a cruel outrage 
such as no strong Government can afford to 
perpetrate. Even if it be conceded that our 
Government was unduly influentiai in effect- 
ing the change, it remains that the change is 
effected, and the new Government recog- 
nized. What will follow restoration of the 
Monarchy? We shrink from contemplation 
of the dreadful probabilities. Any man who 
knows the dethroned Queen and her advisers 
and followers, knows that, in the event of her 
return to power, whatever pledges may be 
exacted, the situation of leading citizens will 
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be perilous in the extreme. It is our opinion, 
that, in self-defense, it will be incumbent on 
the Provisional Government, if the ex-Queen 
be restored, to dethrone her as soon as the 
troops are withdrawn. Only a perpetual pro- 
tectorate can maintain such a villainous Ad- 
ministration as is inevitable in Hawaii with all 
friends of the Provisional Government under 
ban. 


The President is Right. 


The News (Dem.), Denver.—President Cleve- 
land has taken the right stand with Hawaii. 
Wrong as he is in his dealings with finance, 
it does not follow that he is altogether wicked. 
The lesson he will teach will be one of justice 
and magnanimity extended by a great Nation 
in dealing with a weak one. It is a lesson 
that will not be lost upon the other Nations 
of the world—prone as they all are to greed 
and conquest. 

A Disgrace. 


The Gazette (Rep.), Colorado Springs.—It 
has been suggested that Gresham has been 
used in this matter, as Carlisle was in the 
silver compromise, as a catspaw or feeler. . . . 
We cannot yet believe, however, that Mr. 
Cleveland would be so mean and cowardly. 
Bull-headed he may be, but he has seldom 
showed cowardice. But whatever the motive 
which has induced the Administration to per- 
vert facts, to dishonor and insult brave men, 
dead and living, to decide to make war upon 
a friendly Government, to upset a Republic 
and set up a Monarchy, to strike a blow at all 
the decent people of Hawaii, and go out of 
its way to favor a lewd and dissolute woman, 
the facts remain, and they constitute the 
most disgraceful chapter in our diplomatic 
history. 





A Detestable Business. 


The State Journal (Ind. Rep.), Topeka.— 
If President Cleveland had deliberately set 
out with the intention of making himself de- 
testable to his countrymen, he could not have 
gone about it more methodically than he has 
since March 4th. He has given Americans 
fresh cause for anger in his now clearly- 
expressed determination to place the coarse, 
dissolute, and immoral Queen of the Sand- 
wich Islands back upon athrone which she was 
incapable of filling in any but a fleshly sense. 
ge Hawaii wishes to be a Republic. She 
deposed her dark-skinned, semi-barbarous 
Queen without bloodshed, decently and in 
order. Far be it from any American to put 
an obstacle in the path of this new Republic 
in the South Seas, least of all the American 
who now holds the chief place of honor in 
the Nation. . . . Let him attempt to 
drag this country into the disgraceful position 
of assisting the repudiated Kanaka Queen to 
regain her gimcrack throne; let him bring 
this deep humiliation upon our army and 
navy, and upon us all as a Nation, and the 
“landslide” of next November will sound 
like the crack of doom. 


Egotism and Jealousy. 


The Capitol (Rep.), Topeka, Kan.—Of all 
the pitiful blunderings of Cleveland Ad- 
ministrations in foreign affairs, this is the most 
contemptible. The Senate stands between 
the sentiments and traditions of America and 
the success of this impudent project, unless it 
is already consummated, and should refuse its 
/approval of the colossal Presidential egotism 
/and jealousy. 


Petty Statesmanship. 


| The Pioneer Press (Ind. Rep.), St. Paul.— 
|Our grasp on the Hawaiian Islands should 
not be relaxed, either for the sake of their 
| . : 

| people or our own. Somebody will be mas- 
| ters of this innert, childlike, careless people. 
| It is both our duty and our interest to look 
‘out for them, to keep our influence unim- 
| paired, to establish in some form a Protecto- 
| rate that shall leave them all the liberty they 
need, and more than they want, without the 
extreme of annexation, on one hand, or the 
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extreme of restoring the Monarchy and an- 
nihilating the American interest, on the other. 
We fear, from present indications, that the 
statesmanship of Washington is too petty and 
personal to appreciate this point of view. 


We Are Not in the Monarchy Business. 


The Hvening Wisconsin (Rep.), Milwaukee. 
—What possible justification can there be for 
interference by the United States on behalf 
of Monarchs dispossessed by their subjects? 
If Cleveland and Gresham are convinced that 
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in the affair. What the United States ought to 
do is to say: ‘‘ We have nothing to do with the 
Government of Hawaii. Fight it out among 
yourselves. If the Queen can get herself re- 
stored, it is no concern of ours. If the Pro- 
visional Government can maintain itself well 
and good.” Then, if a request for annexation 
came to us from the recognized Government of 
| the Islands, we could discuss it on its merits. 


The President is Conscientious. 


The Banner (Ind.), Nashville.—Those who 
|have closely marked the President’s public 





the United States doesn’t want to accept the | career, and who have not been prejudiced 
invitation to annex Hawaii, why can’t they | against him, have not faltered in the belief 
leave the Hawaiians to settle the question of |that the Administration has taken a course 
their form of Government for themselves. | which will be thoroughly justified, and which 
All that the United States can properly do, if | will fully consist with the honor and the duty 
Hawaii is not to be annexed, is to see that the! of this great Government. . . . Mr. 
persons and property of American citizens in| Qleveland is a thorough Democrat, and he 
Hawaii are protected. It is preposterous to) would not commit his Administration to a 
lift a hand to set up a toy Monarchy, or @/ policy which would be inimical to the 
Monarchy of any kind. America went out of prestige and the honor of the Republic. He 
the Monarchy business for good and all, in has already been misjudged, as recent dis- 
1776. The President is likely to hear from patches show, but the hasty and ill-advised 
Congress on this subject, as soon as that body | criticisms of his enemies will neither swerve 
gets together in December. There are some him from a conscientious course of duty, nor 
things that even a Democratic Congress won’t cause the people of the country to lose faith 
naae. in him and his integrity of purpose. 





Justice and Decency. 


SOUTHERN PAPERS. The American (Dem.), Nashville. — Presi- 


The President Must Undo the Wrong. 
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ceedings injurious to our interests. The 
demagogues raised a mad outcry about ‘‘ haul- 
ing down the American flag” when President 
Cleveland first caused it to be removed from the 
Hawaiian State-house, where it had no right 
to be. But it was the flag of the pirate that 
was hauled down; it is the true American 
flag, the flag of honesty, justice, and good 
will to all men, that has now been hoisted by 
the Administration. The country owes a debt 
|of profound gratitude to Secretary Gresham 
for having courageously told the truth, and 
to President Cleveland for pursuing the path 
of rectitude in our dealings with the world 
abruad. The American Government has 
never stood in a prouder position before man- 
kind. 


The Hawaiian Oligarchy. 


The Courier (Dem), Buffalo.—In consider- 
ing this case, the words ‘‘ Monarchy” and 
** Republic,” ‘‘ eee ” and ‘‘ President,” as 
applied to these Islands, are entirely mislead- 
ing. Hawaii has never been a Republic in 
any true sense of the word. She has recently 
been governed by a few men representing an 
oligarchy, in comparison with which the 
oligarchy that in former times ruled Venice 
and other States of the Old World, might be 
regarded as closely related to a popular 
system of Government. The new rulers of 
Hawaii are foreigners, and represent foreign 





‘dent Cleveland's action will be fully sustained | people who exercise political rignts without 
by the Democratic Party, and we believe that | having 


renounced allegiance to foreign 


The Times-Democrat (Ind. Dem.), New Or- 
leans.—There was nothing, that we can see, 
left for Mr. Cleveland to do than to undo, to 
the utmost extent possible, the unwarranted 
and meddlesome interference of this officious 
United States ex-Minister in the internal af- 
fairs of Hawaii. Right-minded people will 
not blame Mr. Cleveland that he has instructed 
the restoration of the Monarchy, however 
feeble or however corrup' it may have been. 
Its feebleness or corruptness was no business 
of ours or of Mr. Stevens’s; that was the Ha- 
waiians’ business. The only blame, we think, 
that attaches to Mr. Cleveland, if there be 
reason for blame at all, is that he did not 
order the restoration of the status quo ante 
sooner. 


The Duty of Our Government. 


The Picayune (Dem.), New Orleans.—This 
Government is unquestionably bound to re- 
store affairs in Hawaii to the condition in 
which they were prior to the rebellion, and to 
secure to the Hawaiians a free hand to manage 
their affairs to suit themselves, without inter- 
ference from our own citizens or those of any 
other foreign Power. 


The Journal (Dem.), Atlanta. — The 
method by which the former Government of 
Hawaii was overthrown, was a disgrace to 
the United States, and the present Administra- 
tion is in honor bound to restore the Queen, 
who was driven from her throne by the power 
of our Government. 


May be Right, But Unpopular. 


The Evening Scimiter (Dem.), Memphis.— 
The general outcry against the Sunday school 
policy of the Administration in the Hawaiian 
affair, is due to the longing of the people for 
something to think of and talk about, other 
than the dreary monotony of currency and 
Tariff questions. They want Uncle Sam to 


gobble up Hawaii, and, if need be, to fight | 


some European Nation about it. Mr. Cleve- 


land may be doing the right thing, from a/ 


supernally moral point of view, but he is do- 
ing a most unpopular thing, and in the end he 
must fail. 


Non-Interference. 


The Public Ledger (Dem.), Memphis. — It 
seems to us that to restore the statw quo, all 
that our Government is authorized to do is 
to disavow a responsibility for what Stevens 
and his marines did, and leave the Queen and 
the Revolutionists to fight it out, as they were 
doing when Stevens is alleged to have meddled 


a considerable portion of the Republican | Powers, and most of whom have no intention 
Party will be unable to resist, at the behest of | of remaining permanently in the Islands. By 
partisan calls, the plain dictates of interna- | race, language, customs, and sentiments they 


tional justice and decency, which have moved | are widely separated from the majority of the 


President Cleveland's action in the matter. 
‘“‘Turn the Rascals Out.” 


The Daily Register (Dem.), Mobdbile.—Un- 
principled as Mr. Stevens is shown to be by 
his conduct in this whole affair, he seems to 
have retained some little respect for the Ad. 
ministration which had sent him to Hawaii. 
He believed the Harrison Government would 
in the end sustain all his acts, but not until 
the Government was committed; therefore, 
he misrepresented the true state of affairs, and 
made it appear that the revolution in Hawaii 
was an uprising of the whole people, and an 
expression of an ardent desire on the part of 
the Hawaiians to be annexed by the United 
States. Fortunately for the honor of the 
United States, we had a change of Administra 
tion before the conspiracy was consummated. 
Cleveland went into office, and one of the 
rascals he turned out was Stevens. 





EASTERN PAPERS. 


‘“‘The Policy of Justice.’’ 


Hlarper’s Weekly (Ind.), New York. — The 
frantic partisan outcries we hear at present 
against the attitude of the Administration con- 
cerning the Hawaiian business are a disgrace 
| to a civilized community. There are certain 
| moral precepts which apply to nations just as 
well as to individuals. A person not recog- 

nizing the binding force of the command- 
ment ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,” or denying that 
it is wrong to keep stolen goods, would cer- 
tainly not be tolerated among gentlemen. If 
he carried his theories into practice he would 
_ be locked up in a penitentiary. It is true, a 


nation doing the same thing cannot be so} 


easily brought to justice as an individual. 
But it will, by doing the same thing, just as 
surely forfeit its character as a gentleman 
among nations, and the more powerful it is 
and the less liable to be punished for a mis- 
‘deed, the more will it disgrace itself if 
|in its actions it is not controlked by a 
| scrupulous sense of justice and honor. , 
|The demagogues talk of Great Britain stand 
ing ready to grasp at the Hawaiian prize we 
relinquish. But we tell them there is no 
| Power on earth, be it ever so greedy, that will 
dare to take an unfair advantage of our policy 
'of justice, for its own benefit, and our veto 
| will be more conclusive than ever to stop pro- 


| 


|population. Parallels for this condition of 

| things at present can only be found in Eastern 

| Asia, where small numbers of Europeans rule 

| the masses of native populations. Even the 
farcical Spanish-American Republics are much 
more Republican than the present Provisional 
Government of Hawaii. 


Secretary Gresham Taken to Task. 


| The Independent, New York.—Our Admin- 
istration declares for the Monarchy and pro- 
poses to put back upon the throne a dis- 
credited Queen. . . It isa very peculiar 
exhibition, that of the United States restoring 
|a Monarchy against the will of the people. 
| But, here comes a serious defense of this 
| action which must be considered fairly. Sec- 
| retary Gresham declares that the revolution is 
not the will of the people, that the people pre- 
| fer the restoration of the Queen. We should 
| have supposed that our Government had noth- 
|ing todo with the internal arrangements of 
|another Government, and that its own Gov- 
| ernment was to be held responsible for under- 
‘standing the will of its own people. The 
| Provisional Government is the only Govern- 
ment of Hawaii. . There is in Hawaii 
no system of suppressing the native vote, and 
yet we presume that on a fair vote at the 
present time, the Provisional Government 
would be supported; at any rate, it is the 
only Government in existence, and President 
Cleveland takes a serious responsibility if he 
undertakes to overthrow it. To give by force 
the American interests and citizens of Ameri- 
can birth in Hawaii to Claus Spreckels, and 
the lottery and opium-gangs would be in- 
famous. One word more as to Secretary 
Gresham’s sneer at the Revolutionists as aliens. 
He says that ‘‘a majority of the thirteen 
members of the Provisional Committee, in- 
cluding five Americans, were aliens,” and 
that ‘‘a citizen of the United States” read 
the proclamation deposing the Queen. Every 
one of these men was a voting citizen of 
Hawaii. 


Something of a Muddle. 


The Pilot, Boston. — The strongest sup- 
porters of the Administration admit that the 
restoration by this Govérnment of a dethroned 
Monarch, whose late subjects are seeking 
annexation to the United States, is as unpopu- 
lar an act as could well be committed. at 
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President Cleveland is not the man to be 
deterred from it by fear of popular misjudg- 
ment. He has the courage of his convictions, 
and his honesty is unqestionable. ar 
The whole case appears to be hopelessly 
muddled, and it is likely toremain in that 
state until, some fine day, we shall see it 
settled by the Nation which has no nice 
scruples about taking what it wants. Hono- 
lulu is the missing-link in England's chain of 
strongholds ene the United States 
in two oceans. hen that link is added, 
and another ‘‘pisto] pointed at the head of 
San Francisco,” we shall have at least the 
moral satisfaction of knowing that we spared 
the native knat of the Pacific after 
gorging ourselves with the aboriginal camel 
of the continent. Somehow, Mr. Gresham 

to be gifted with a faculty for such nice 
distinctions. 


Gresham and Blount in the Minority. 


The Courant (Rep.), Hartford.—There is no 
doubt that the forcible restoration of Liliuo 
kalani by the United States would be ap- 

lauded by some of the Englishmen resident 
n the islands, by a few other white men (like 
Spreckels) to whom it is a question of dollars 
and cents, and by the old crowd of native 
liticians who were swept out along with her. 
ossibly a majority of the easy-going Kanakas 
might applaud it, on the ‘‘ Hawaii-for-the-Ha- 
waiians” principle. Does it follow that the 
United States should restore her, when the 
necessary preliminary is the overthrow of a 
Republican Government, friendly to this 
country, and recognized by it, which is ad- 
ministering the affairs of Hawaii more ably 
and oo | than ever theywere adminis- 
tered before? Mr. Gresham and Mr. Blount 
i yes. Will the American people say yes ? 
e think not. 


Who Is the Scapegoat ? 


The Republican Journal (Rep.), Belfast, Me. 
—To use a homely but expressive phrase, 
President Cleveland has evidently ‘‘ bitten off 
more than he could chew” in this Hawaiian 
matter, and has been compelled to call a halt. 
The voicing of — opinion in condemna- 
tion of his policy has been swift and em- 
phatic. It has also been well-nigh unani- 
mous. Only a foreign outrage on our flag 
could have aroused a more decided American 
sentiment, and, in consequence, Cleveland is 
believed to be looking about for a scapegoat 
on which to unload the obloquy cast upon 
his Administration. It may be Blount, who 
went to Hawaii to do his master’s errand, or 
Gresham, who has brought dishonor upon the 
office of Secretary of State; but this Hawaiian 
policy was formulated before the Cabinet 
was appointed, and before Blount was sent 
across the Pacific on his dirty errand. So 
that if Cleveland sacrifices one or both of 
these superserviceable tools, he cannot escape 
the responsibility of acts which have aroused 
the indignation of the whole people. 





CANADIAN PAPERS. 


Undoing a Bad Work. 


The Times, Victoria, Vancouver.—It is much 
to the credit of Secretary Gresham and Presi- 
dent Cleveland that they are now endeavoring 
to undo the work of Minister Stevens, though 
their task is not without its difficulties. The 
fact that American arms were used in aid of 
the revolution seems to imply that American 
arms should restore the Queen to her throne, 
and place Hawaiian affairs in statu quo. That 
will be rather a delicate duty to perform. 
Then there is the conclusion to be faced that 
if the United States Government were responsi- 
ble, through its servants, for an — done 
to the Queen, the Government is liable for 
dama It is quite ljkely though, that if 
the een get back to her throne, she and 
her party will not feel like making any such 
claim. It is also possible that no active inter- 
ference in the behalf of the Queen may be 
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may be so; but if the act be right and wise, | necessary, and that the withdrawal of Ameri-j new ente 


can support from the Provisional Government 
may be sufficient to restore the status guo. In 
any case, it seems reasonable to expect that 
justice will be done, that the plot of the 
American annexation party will be defeated, 
and that the majority of the Hawaiian people 
will be free to choose such form of Govern- 
ment as suits them. All of which will be 
satisfactory to the general public. 


No Other Nation Wants Hawaii. 


The Witness, Montreal. — It seems to be 
established that the Queen yielded only to 
the authority of the United States, and with a 
distinct understanding that her rights would 
be judged at Washington. And if this be true, 
it does seem to be the President’s duty to 
withdraw from the Provisional Government 
the recognition of the United States, and to 
give the islanders to understand that they are 
entirely free to establish any Government 
they like. The pretense that there is danger 
of some other country seizing the islands is 
absurd. No other Nation would attempt such 
an enterprise, in view of the well-known fact 
that it would be regarded in this country as 
an act of hostility to the United States. 


Do What Is Right. 


The Gazette, St. John, N. B. — Above all 
other considerations, in counection with 
Hawaii, it is essential that the United States 
do that which is right. Right must be done, 
whether it is popular or not. If wrong has 
been done, that wrong will have to be undone. 
It matters not, till justice is accomplished, 
whether the established Government remain, or 
the Royalist Government be retstablished, or 
the people be permitted to establish a Govern- 
ment which is representative of themselves. 
; It should be understood that Hawaii 
is for Hawaiians as much as Canada is for 
Canadians or the United States is for Ameri- 
cans. 


THE LEHIGH VALLEY 
STRIKE. 





Two thousand persons employed by the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, in Pennsylvania, have 
struck, and the strike is attracting great atten 
tion throughout the country. The most 
notable feature of the strike is, that it does 
not turn on a question of wages. The Com- 
pany has neither cut down nor expressed any 
intention of cutting down wages, and none of 
the strikers demand more wages than they 
have been receiving for a long time past. 
The reasons given for the strike, are that 
the Company has not corrected certain alleged 
grievances, which it promised to correct a 
year ago, and that the President and General 
Manager of the Road refuse to see any com- 
mittee representing the federation to which 
those employed belong, although entirely 
willing to see any individual employed by the 
Road, and hear what he has to say. The 


strike has been followed by the shutting down | 
of the mines controlled by the coal-combine, | 


and in this way 27,000 miners have been 
thrown out of employment. The Press is 
nearly unanimous in pointing out the bad 
judgment shown in striking at the beginning 
of winter. 


Worse than a Blunder. 


The Public Ledger, Philadelphia.—It is| 


given out that very many of the workmen, 
even of those who felt that they had proper 
ground to complain of the company's treat- 
ment of them, thought it unwise and inex- 
pedient to enter upon astrike at the beginning 
of winter, especially when all business is 
sluggish, and capital hesitates to enter upon 
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rprises; when works are closed or 
operated upon limited time; when wages are 
reduced, and great multitudes of working 
men can get no wages or employment at all. 
If that is true, the strike is worse than a 
blunder. 


| 


The Actual Grievance. 


| 


| The North American, Philadelphia.—The 
actual grievance, as we conjecture, after 
reading the various statements of the strike- 
managers, is that the company will not rec- 
ognize that most fearfully and wonderfully 
constructed being—the walking delegate— 
and refuses to treat with persons in its service 
as an alien, organized body. This may be 
rated a grievance by the strike leaders, but 
the general public does not so regard it, and 
in passing upon the strike itself, we must 
eliminate it from the discussion. Men and 
corporations must be free to recognize or ig- 
nore any extra-legal combination that may 
demand recognition. This is a condition pre- 
cedent to true liberty. 


No Sense in the Strike. 


The Press, Philadelphia. — There is some 
sense in a strike for higher wages or against a 
reduction, or for shorter hours, or better con- 
ditions. If the fight is won there are some 
fruits of victory which are substantial and 
visible. A strike for recognition is like a 
sympathy strike, a mere sentiment that costs 
as much money as a strike for substance, and 
can bring in no tangible and durable results 
if it is won. 


The State Should Interfere. 


The Record, Philadelphia. — If the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company can muster a force 
of men to man its trains and carry on its 
traffic, local authority failing, it is the duty 
of the State to see that the movement of its 
business shall not be unlawfully obstructed. 
The passengers on the cars and the owners of 
freights in process of transportation are en- 
titled to protection as well as the railroad 
company. 

Foolish Business. 


The World, New York.—The Lehigh Valley 
Railroad strike, like all other strikes on rail- 
roads, was fostered, bugun, and is being car- 
ried on, without regard to the interests of the 
public. Apparently there was no need of 
this strike. Ostensibly it had its origin in a 
refusal of the Company to recognize labor 
organizations. The grievances of the men do 
not seem to be serious. The question in dis- 
pute involves what both sides insist on call- 
ing a principle. 


All Wrong. 


The Times, New York.—The strike was ill- 
timed and ill-advised. It ought not to have 
occurred. But if the men made a mistake 
that resulted to their injury, through a lack 
of clear judgment as to the expediency of 
| their course, it is the Company that appears 
|to be in the wrong. By a more considerate 
/and conciliatory policy it could easily have 
|avoided a contest that resulted in loss and 
| suffering to the men, in trouble and expense 
|to the company, and in injury to other busi- 
ness interests. 


Have They Lost Their Senses? 





The Sun, New York.—It is astounding that 
this particular time should be chosen fora 
|strike on the Lehigh Valley Railroad. Have 
| the men lost their senses so that they are bent 
'on self-destruction? The cheap lodging- 
| houses of New York, usually patronized only 
| by tramps and floating laborers are now 
crowded nightly with wholly or partially un- 
employed mechanics and other skilled work- 
men. If you. have any work, you 
will stick to it, if you are a very reasonable 
man, thanking Heaven that you are not 
among the great number of those whose labor 
has been rendered superfluous by the con- 
traction of enterprise at this time. 
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THE NEW TARIFF BILL. | 


The two main features of the New Tariff Bill | 
are the extension of the free-list, so as to in- | 
clude raw materials of almost every descrip- | 
tion, and the general substitution of ad valorem | 
for specific duties. In reference to these spe- | 
cial features of the Bill, Mr. Wilson, Chairman 


of the Committee, says: 





| 
| 


‘The boldest innovation of the Bill is its | 
large free-list of raw material. Taxes upon | 
production are double wrongs. They gather | 
and cumulate on the consumer of the finished | 
product. They hurt labor by narrowing the | 
market for what it produces. 

“The ad valorem system has worked well in | 
practice, is essentially the fair system, because | 
it is a tax upon the actual value of an article.” 


An Application of Democratic Principles. 


The Times (Dem.), New York.—It is not | 
possible at the moment to do more than point 
out the main applications of the principles by 
which the Committee, holding to the commis- 
sion given by the elections of 1890 and 1892, 
has been guided. The most prominent, as 
well as the most important, of the applications 
of these principles to raw materials are in the 
cases of wool, of iron and steel and coal, and 
of lumber. Of free wool, it must be said, that 
it imposed itself npon the Committee. The 
tax on wool has, on the one hand, failed to 
protect the American producer; on the other, 
it has seriously hampered many forms of 
woolen-manufactures, in addition, it has been 
the pretext under which the most unfair taxes, 
falling most heavily on the poorer consumers, 
have been levied. Since it has been in exist- 
ence so long, and the complicated taxes on 
woolens have also for so long been resting upon 
it, the Committee wisely reduces the latter 
moderately and by a sliding scale... . Free 
iron-ore, a reduction on pig-iron, free coal, 
with adjusted reductions of duties on iron 
and steel-manufactures, constitute an appli- 
cation of principle even more firm, perhaps, 
than that made to wool and woolens; but 
both are just, and we believe that both will 
be amply vindicated by the result. . . . 
Free lumber, besides being a logical applica- 
tion of principle, is a direct and powerful 
protection to our forests. The general change 
from specific to ad valorem duties is in every 
way sound. It is in the direction of fairness 
and simplicity, and experience has shown that 
the administration of the law is more certain 
and less unequal. The Committee is particu- 
larly to be commended for proposing that the | 
Law, with the exception of the duties on wool- | 
ens, shall go into effect on the Ist of March. | 
This tends to secure the more prompt accept- 
ance by Congress, and it tends to give cer- 
tainty to the calculations of business men. 


An Excellent Bill. 
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ciates have sought the good of the whole. |in the same Act for corresponding increase 


With the taxes removed from these. 
articles there is every reason to believe, from | 
the present state of the metal-market, that 

merican ironmasters will soon control the | 
iron and steel trade of the world. 
The remainder of the free-list additions are 
directly for the relief of the people who are 
bearing the more serious burdens of the pres- 
ent Tariff. The Bill generally is ex. | 
cellent. It goes very far, perhaps as | 
far as it is possible to go at once, towards a | 
complete fulfillment of Democratic pledges. 
When it passes, and becomes a Law, a new 
and brighter era will begin for American | 
commerce and manufactures. 


Based on Sound Principles. 


The Herald (Ind. Dem.), New York.—The | 


most striking feature of the new Tariff Bill is 
the number of raw materials it transfers to 
the free-list. Ores, coal, lumber, wool and 
other textile fibres are thus treated, on the 
theory that as these things are the founda- | 
tions of modern industries, production will be 
stimulated by leaving them untaxed. Another | 
favorable characteristic of the measure is the | 
adoption wherever practicable of ad valorem, 
instead of the specific duties which have been | 
made to cover such a multitude of sins. A | 
third commendable feature is the provision | 
for slow reductions in delicate instances, as | 
in the bounty on sugar, the abolition of which | 
will be gradual, extending over a period of | 
eight years, and the sliding scale by which | 
the rates in the woolen schedule are to be 
reduced five points in five years. It is, of 
course, impossible to frame a Tariff which 
would be acceptable to all interests, and it is 
likely that the Wilson Bill will elicit adverse 
criticism from both Protectionists and Free- 
Traders. The principles on which the meas- 
ure is framed, however, are sound, and in the 
main they have been justly applied. 


| 


An Anachronism. 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York.—The new 
Tariff Bill is an anachronism, which would 
have appeared less absurd if it had been 
offered at any time before the late elections. 
Even to Democrats, who had supposed their | 
leaders could be taught something by phe- | 
nomena! defeat, it is surprising. Prepared by 
Democrats only, and in seeret, under the con- 
stant direction of the President, it betrays the 
absence of the sobering influence of frank com- | 
parison of opposing convictions. In parts it is 
clearly out of harmony with itself, where po- | 
litical considerations since the recent election | 





from other sources. The reduction of rev- 
enues will probably be found even greater 
than the Committee represents. < “ae 
is not an American Bill, but is distinctively 


. | for the benefit of other countries and their in- 
, dustries. 


It is hauling down the American 
fiag in this country as well as in Hawaii. 


Does Not Go Far Enough. 


The Journal of Commerce (Commercial), New 
York.—The new measure is a step forward in 


| the economic policy of the United States, and 


a step away from abnormal and demoralizing 
conditions, But it it only a step. The liber- 


| ation of commerce from needless and cumber- 


some shackles is only half achieved by the 
Bill. From the standpoint of the practical 
politicians, who are always timid, the measure 
may go as far as it is safe to go or as the 
country is ready to go. But the time must 
come, sooner or later, when this young and 
vigorous country will refuse to shield herself 
behind the paper bulwarks of legislation, 


(and will enter the arena of the world’s trade 


with her limbs free from fetters, prepared to 


| contest with all comers the supremacy of the 


world’s markets. 
Tariff-Slaughter. 


The Commercial Advertiser (Rep.), New 
York.—The Tariff Bill is a blow at American 
prosperity, and in contradiction of Republican 
P 


rinciples; and while its defeat cannot be 
achieved, favorable changes may be forced by 
agitation. The public can be made to realize 
that in the distress sure to follow, Republicans 
had no part. The party associated with oppo- 
sition to the Bill will be the party triumphant 
as soon as the American people have suffered 
enough. The Bill is cowardly and 
absurdly inconsistent. Notwithstanding all 
the abuse of bounties that system is retained, 
and that funny “‘sliding-scale” arrangement 


| that failed so miserably in the ’thirties, when 
| Henry Clay secured its adoption, is trotted 


, 


out again to “allay alarm.” . . . Not- 
withstanding the cowardice displayed in the 
Wilson Bill, the free-list is long enough to be 
a great menace. No wonder The London 
Times is exultant! For the fourth time in a 
dozen years Democracy proposes assassinativn 
of American industry. 


We Must Have Protection. 


The Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia.—By 
American industry, by the capital invested in 
it, by the labor engaged in it, the Wilson 
Tariff Bill will be regarded with both indig- 


seem to have prompted departure from itstheo- | nation and trepidation. It will seem to our 
ries, but, in the main, it justifies the claim that | domestic capital and labor as a means to the 
the Committee has gone straight on, as if the | cutting of the ground from under the feet of 
wishes if the people deserved no attention. Its| their prosperity; the knocking away of the 
most characteristic feature is the general | props which sustain their well-being. What 
substitution of ad valorem for specific duties. | it proposes to do is to practically revolutionize 
This is in contempt of the judgment of com-/| our entire economic system, to reverse that 
petent economists, including some eminent | policy which, for so long a time, has, by af- 


| Democrats, and Secretary Manning, President | fording protection to our industries 
Cleveland’s first choice for the Treasury, who! the paralyzing influences of underpaid for- 


rom 


The World (Dem.), New York.—The Ways | strongly urged specific duties on the ground | eign labor, made this country so great, popu- 


and Means Tariff Bill, which will probably | 
be known as the Wilson Bill, is, on the whole, 
a satisfactory response to the demands of the 
country. The Democratic Administration 
and the Democratic majorities in the two 
Houses of Congress were chosen to give relief 
from the high taxation imposed by the Mc- 
Kinley Act, and this Bill is the response to 
to the country’s desire. The first, because 
the most universal, demand was that the nec- 
essaries of life should be made cheaper to the 
people by the abolition of taxes on the ma- 
terials used by American manufacturers and 
on the tools of agriculture and trade. The 
Bill is fully satisfactory in this respect. In 
making the additions to the free-list, the 
Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have risen above all 
selfish considerations. They have re- 
fused to heed the protests and outcries 
of protected interests in their own (districts. 

Cheap ore and pig lie at the basis of 





our industries, and Mr. Wilson and his asso- 


that by them only could fraud be effectually 
checked. But the extreme Free-Trade theor- 
ists have always been apxious for ad valorem 
duties only, as if because these are most 
easily evaded and practically least efficacious. 
The Committee could hardly have decided 
to open wide the doors to fraud had it not 
been anxious to deprive American indus- 
ries of defense more completely than the 
people could discover from a mere com- 
arison of rates. Besides all its open blows 
it wished to deliver a stab in the dark. It 
should be a fatal objection to this Bill that, 
unlike any other ever proposed | either par- 
ty, it deliberately and intentionally creates a 
deficit. Its advocates say that the deficit will 
be about $50,000,000, which they intend to 
make good by later enactments, perhaps an 
income-tax. But there can be no certainty 
about the passage of a future measure, espe- 
cially of such a character. No other party 
has ventured to cut down revenues beyond 





the needs of Government without providing 


lous, wealthy, and its people so well-to-do 
and happy. . That this Bill, which in 
its present form so seriously threatens our in- 
dustries, will ever become Law is simply in- 
credible. It is so sweeping in its scope as to 
tend to defeat itself. A part of a Committee 
of Congress may be radical to excess, but 
Congress itself, in passing upon those t 
questions in which not only the welfare of the 
country, but of parties, is involved, is in- 
variably conservative. . . But it is the 

eneral principle of the Bill which is to be 
feared and resisted. Resistance to it should 
assume definite form and force at once. ee 
tal and labor should, through their regular 
organizations and by individual appeals, unite 
to influence Senators and Representatives to 
oppose, so long as opposition can be success- 
fully exerted, the principle of Free Trade, as 
set forth in the free-raw-materials schedules, 
and the tariff-for-revenue-only policy, as set 
forth in the great reduction of duties on 
manufactured products. Protection for our 
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industries is, with American capital and labor, 

w of self- preservation, and any 
to set it e should be strenuously 
tended against. It is for our manufac- 
farmers, merchants, whether employ- 
ers or mployed, en promptly, — y 
a to gress nst the passage o e 

Ison Bill. 


An American Policy. 


The Times (Ind.), Philadelphia.—Relief is 
at hand for American industry from the bur- 
den of gy oA taxation by which it is now 
paralyzed. raw materials, cheapened 
production, enlarged consumption, with wider 
markets—this is the only policy that can re- 
vive our manufactures, and give employment 
to our workingmen. This is the — the 
people have demanded, and that is now as- 
sured tothem. . . . The new Tariff policy 
is thus full of hope for every branch of 
American industry. It is a policy of unim- 
peded growth and expansion, in which all 
can share, as against a policy of coddling and 
contraction that benefits the few at the ex- 

nse of the many. It is an American policy. 

t will open to this great country, with its 
infinite resources, the markets of the world. 
It will start up our factories, revive our com- 
merce, and carry American products and 
American influence everywhere. 


il: 


SECRETARY CARLISLE’S 
SPEECH. 





At a dinner at the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, Secretary Carlisle gave expression 
to what is understood to be the matured views 
of President Cleveland and his Cabinet on the 
currency problem. To those who still hoped 
that the legislation of the past session was only 
preparatory to the establishment of silver on 
a broader basis, the Secretary’s speech must 
have come like the knell of doom. The 
Secretary spoke kindly—nay, tenderly—of 
silver, but clearly on the principle that one 
should speak kindly of the dead. The speech 
was a clear, outspoken declaration for a gold 
standard, and as such was very reassuring to 
the representatives of the Chamber. 


Fully up to the Expectations. 


The Evening Post (Ind.), New York. — The 
speech of Secretary Carlisle was fully up to 
expectations that had been formed before- 
hand. In some respects it was perhaps in 
advance of such expectations, for the Secre- 
tary declared that the single gold standard 
was de facto the standard of the civilized 
world, and hence it ought to be, and must 
be, our standard. He said that the Govern- 
ment was bound to keep every kind of money 
that bore its stamp at par with gold, and that 
he, as Secretary, would perform this duty as 
long he had any gold to do it with. 


Honest Money Prevails. 


The Herald (Ind. Dem.), New York. — A 
melancholy interest attached to Secretary 
Carlisle’s speech at the Chamber of Commerce 
dinner, because it recalled the tragic incident 
attending Secretary Windom’s address on the 
same subject and on a similar occasion a few 
years ago. His dying prophecy as to the 
dangers of steadily injecting silver into the 
currency has unfortunately been since ful- 
filled. Happily for the country, the battle 
for honest money has been fought and won, 
and it is very gratifying to find the present 
Secretary under a Democratic Administration 
poo gh as strong convictions as his lamen- 

Republican predecessor on the necessity 
for a sound currency. 


The Embodiment of Sound Finance. 
The Times (Dem.), New York.—The speech 


of the > gre | of the Treasury, at the ban- 
quet of the Chamber of Commerce, was 
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worthy of the high place he holds in the 
National Government. In simple and clear 
language, and with the mous force, he 
stated the principles by which he held that 
the Government and the country should be 
ded in the treatment of the currency. 
hese principles were such as the conserva- 
tive business men and bankers before him 
—— with the firmness bred of study and con- 
viction. 


A Bad Fall. 


The Express (Rep.), Albany.—He came to 
grief sooner than was expected. He was all 
right as long as he stuck to gold, for the 
Cleveland Administration is resolved to up- 
hold the gold standard if only to please Eng- 
land. . . . When the Secretary branched 
off on silver, and tried to square the financial 
circle, his troubles began. He declared that 
the supporters of the recent legislation were 
in fact silver’s truest friends, and were re- 
solved to crowd every possible piece of the 
metal into circulation. This was labored and 
awkward. It wasaclumsy spring to catch 
the supposed-to-be-dull silver woodcock. It 
will not do at all. It will not win back the 
favor of silver men for the Cleveland Admin- 
istration. 


Calculated to Restore Confidence. 


The Public Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 
—Since the repeal of the purchasing-clause 
of the Sherman Act, the financial situation 
has greatly improved, and there has been im- 
provement also in general business. If any- 
thing more were needed to restore confidence 
with respect to the currency than the repeal 
of the Silver-Purchasing Law, it would be 
found in the address of Secretary of the 
Treasury Carlisle to the New York Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Clear and Reassuring. 


The Standard Union (Rep.), Brookiyn.—Mr. 
Carlisle’s speech was the absolute recognition 
of the gold standard of value. He gave silver 


respectful treatment, but said we, though the) 


greatest producers of the metal, had to follow 
the example of other Nations and limit the 
issue of silver legal tender. That which has 
been done in the repeal of the silver-purchase 
mandate would not be undone. 


Growing in Wisdom. 


The American (Rep.), Baltimore. — Secre- 
tary Carlisle made a speech at the New York 
Chamber of Commerce banquet which, had 
it been made eight months earlier, would 
have averted all the panic and depression 
justly te to the silver policy of the 
country. e has evidently increased his 
knowledge of the science of finance since he 
entered upon his duties in March last, and 
would not now express the intention to redeem 
Treasury-notes in silver. 


The People’s Verdict. 


The News, Baltimore.—Secretary Carlisle’s 
speech, at the dinner of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, puts into concrete shape the 
opinions of the American people on the ques- 
tion of money. He sums upasa judge might 
do, the conclusions arrived at after the long 
wrangle over the Silver-Purchase Act. 


Small Hope for Bimetallism. 


The Despatch, (Dem.), Richmond.—Ap- 
pearing at any other time, Mr. Carlisle’s 
speech would attract more attention than it 
will now, seeing that the President himself 
will treat all these subjects in his annual mes- 
sage to be sent to Congress within twelve days. 

e prefer to comment upon the President’s 
utterances rather than those of his Secretary, 
able though he be, and distinguished for his 
clear conceptions on all subjects. Inferring 
the President’s views to be consistent with 
those of his Secretary, we must conclude that 
the bimetallism of which the latter speaks 


rather disrespectfully will meet with no better 


treatment at the hands of the President. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, November 22. 


The strike on the Lehigh Valley Railroad con- 
tinues; scarcely any freight 1s moved: both sides are 
confident..... The National Grange of Patrons 
of Husbandry, in session at Syracuse, N.Y., demands 
the removal of Secretary Morton, of the Department 
of Agriculture...... William T, Coleman, of San 
Francisco, head of the famous Vigilance Committee 
of 1856, dies, 

The Riffians at Melilla send an envoy to sue for 
peace from the Spaniards, General Maeias, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, refuses the request ...... Two 
amendments offered by Conservatives to the Parish 
Councils Bill are defeated in the House of Com- 
mons by large majorities...... It is announced that 
cholera is spreading in Constantinople. 

Thursday, November 23. 


The steamship Alameda arrives at San Francisco, 
bringing news from Honolulu to November 16th ; up 
to that date, Minister Willis had taken no action in 


seuare toa restoration of the Monarchy...... A fire 
in Detroit, Mich., causes the loss of seven lives, and 
destroys property valued at $800,000...... The trial- 


board announces that the cruiser Columéza’s speed 
was at 22.8 knots, thus insuring to the builders a 
premium of $350,000. 

The Brazilian insurgent war-ship Yavary, is sunk 
by the Nictheroy battery in the harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro, and all on board are lost...... The report of 
the Commission investigating the bank scandals, is 
read in the Italian Chamber of Deputies; many 
prominent men are severely criticised in the Report, 
and there are scenes of wild disorder...... The 
Matabele army is dispersed, and Lobengula is a [ugi- 
tive, 

Friday, November 24. 

Congressman McMillin, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, in an interview, declares that an income- 
tax will be a feature of the new Tariff Bill...... The 
flag of Brazil is unfurled on the America, and she 
starts for Rio..... Five freight trains leave the station 
at Jersey Ciiy of the Lehigh Valley Railroad...... 
Prof. W. P. Alexander, of Hawaii, makes a reply to 
Mr. Blount’s Report. 


The Italian Cabinet resigns, and there is another 
scene of great disorder in the Chamber of Deputies. 
eatoee The Spanish Cabinet rejects the proposals of 
the brother of the Sultan of Morocco, and deter- 
mines to resume operations against the Riffians at 
Melilla. 

Saturday, November 25. 


The strike on the Lehigh Valley Road is prac- 
tically broken; at Wilkesbarre a regiment of 
soldiers is ordered out...... Washington Hesing is 
appointed Postmaster of Chicago...... A statute of 
Captain Nathan Hale was unveiled in City Hall 
Park, New York City, a short distance from the spot 
where he was hanged as a spy by the British on Sep- 
tember 22, 1776. 

The French Cabinet resigns, and its resignation is 
accepted by President Carnot; violent attacks are 
made upon the Government in the Chamber of 
Deputies...... Thirty more members of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies are implicated in the bank 
scandals by the Report of the Commission...... The 
Servian Ministry resigns in consequence of dis- 
agreement on the tariff question with Austria, 

Sunday, November 26. 


The Annual Reports of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the United States Treasurer, and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue are made public...... A band of 
tramps fails in an attempt to wreck and rob a fast 
express-train on the Lake Shore Railway. 

It is announced that twelve thousand persons were 
killed in the earthquake last week at Kushan, Persia. 
aeees The French President asks M. Casimir-Perier 
and M. Meline in turn to form a new Cabinet, but 
both decline...... Greece announces that she is un- 
able to keep her financial engagements with foreign 
Powers. 


Monday, November 27. 


The proposed new Tariff Bill, prepared by the 
Ways and Means Committee, is made public...... 
The movement of trains on the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road steadily increases......Earthquake shocks are 
felt in Canada, Northern New York, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts. 

In Italy, Signor Zanardelle, the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, at the request of King Hum- 
bert, endeavors to form a Cabinet...... M. Casimir- 
Perier again refuses to try to form a new French 
Cabinet..... There is a dynamite explosion in Dublin; 
threats are made to blow up public buildings in 
Dublin and Belfast...... Chancellor von Caprivi re- 
ceives at his official residence in Berlin a box con- 
taining an infernal machine sent from Orleans, 
France. 

Tuesday, November 28. 


The Lehigh Valley strike appears to be practically 
over, the Company closing its employment offices. 
aha It is reported that the President is pleased 
with the proposed Tariff, and will urge Congress to 
pass it without delay. 

Signor Zanardelle announces that he does not 
expect to complete his Cabinet for several days...... 
The Cabinet deadlock in France is unbroken...... 
A memorial, in the shape of two stained-glass 
windows in the Chapter House of Westminster 
Abbey, is unveiled in the presence of the United 
States Ambassador, Dean Bradley, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and Mr.Chamberlain, all of whom speak.... 
An infernal machine, similar to that received by 
Chancellor Caprivi. is sent to the Emperor William 
from Orleans, France. 
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CHRISTMAS 


GIFT-BOOKS. 


“Samantha aie World’s Fair’ 


Josiah Allen’s Wife’s New Book 


UST UT Over 100 illustrations by C. De Grimm. 
a Everybody sure to want to read it. 


With its 700 pages and 


rantovis Hole IDEAL BOOK FORA 
Shan wae ee CHRISTMAS CIFT. 


Read what is said by one or two: 
orders on nmiy way home—about 3 squares.” 

Took six orders this morning.’ “ Nineteen names 
“T started out a little while on Saturday and this morning have 


AGENTS WANTED. 


“It goes like hot cakes. 
taken to-day.’ 
twenty orders.” The book sells itself. Every one 
by mail, or through agents, Cloth, $2.50; Half Russia, 
prospectus and outfit for agents. 


Half a million copies sure to be sold 
Write at once for terms to agents. $250 can be easily earned by Christuias. 









“ Eight 


wantsit. Prices, 
$1.00. Handsome GY 
by 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New’ York. Samantha Meets the Duke of V Ve ragua. 





MISERERE. 


[A MUSICAL STORY.} 
By MABEL WAGNALLS. 


seg 12mo, cloth, elegantly bound ; 
with designs in ink, white and gold ;| 
Beautifully Illustrated with 4 Full-page, 
Half-tone Cuts; Gilt Top; in box; price) 
$1.09, post-free. 


An Elegant Christmas Gift. 

In this novel we have something new. 
the ordinary way in which stories are told. It is the 
work of a musician who gives us a story as a true lover 
of music only can. 
and comes in most appropriate during holiday time. 


Rarely isa new work from a new writer received | 


with as cordial welcome and universal expressions of 
delighted surprise than is this musical story from the 
pen of Miss Wagnalls. 


A Few Specimen Notices. 


‘Tt gave me an exhilarating sensation of delighted | 


surprise.”’— Prof. Wilkinson, Chicago University. 

“What a musical 
‘Miserere’ to learn.’’ — Chicago Evening Post. 

‘One of the most exquisite and poetic of romances.”’ 
— Boston Budget. 

**So chastely and elegantly bound that it is good for 
the eyes to dwell upon.’’— Portland Zion's Advocate. 

** A beautiful little work ; exquisitely printed and 
illustrated..”"-—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. : 

**We cannot refrain from referring to the beautiful 
and artistic dress in which ‘* Miserere * 
the public.’’—Musical Courier, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


Stories in Rhyme 
for Holiday Time 


By EDWARD JEWITT WHEELER 


With 29 illustrations by WALTER SATTERLEE. 
holiday book for young readers.  4to, cloth, 
extra boards, 102 pp., illuminated cover, $1.00. 


Post-free. 
CONTENTS : 


Dedication, Bob’s Bicycle Ride. 
Poem. The Boy to the School- 
How after all the Sky master. 

Didn’t Fall. The New Baby’s Name. 
The Kite and the Tail. Eglantine; or, The 
A Peep at Paradise. Magical Glove. 
When Spring Began. 


I am greatly pleased with ‘ Stories in Rhyme.” 
James Russell Lowell. 

Quite above the average.— 7he Nation, New York 

Replete with happy hints and situations.— The 
Times, New York. 

One of the brightest child’s books of the year.— 
The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 

Merry and wholesome.— The Atlantic Monthly, Bos- 
ton. 

“The Boy to the Schoolmaster” is worthy of Dr. 
Holmes.— The American, Philadelphia. 





Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


It is out of | 


It rings with music on every page | 


story may be one muat read | 


is presented to | 








A BRIGHT BOOK FOR BOYS. 
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. THE STARS . 
| CONSTELLATIONS; 


| Astronomy Without a Teacher, 


| By ROYAL HILL. 

| A new and original method by which all the 
more conspicuous stars, constellations and 
other objects of interest in the heaveus, 
that are visib e to the naked eye, can be 
| easily and certainly identified without In- 
struments, Globes or Maps, including a 
novel and simple invention—a perpetual 
time-table wherewith a child may “tell 
| the stars” at any hour. Printed on super- 
rvyal fine paper. 4to, with two charts and 
14 cuts. Beautifully bound in cloth with 
handsome gilt designs. Price, $1.00. 


‘*T have examined ‘ The Stars and Constellations.’ 

I heartily recommend it.”"—Pror. S. P. Lanc- 

eat, Director of Allegheny Observatory, Allegheny, 
> 
“* The ane and Constellations’ pleases me very 
much.”—J. K. Rees, Director Columbia College 

| Observatory, 4 York, 





| The Hoyt-Ward 
Cyclopedia of Quotations. 


20,000 Quotations. 50,000 Lines of 
Concordance,—It is a Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations—English and Latin, with an Appendix, 
containing Proverbs from the Latin and Modern Lan- 
| guages; Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significa- 
| tions ; Names, Dates, and Nationality of Quoted 


A | Authors, etc., with copious Indices. 


Royal 8vo. Over 907 pp. Cloth, $5.00; Law Sheep, | 
$7.00; Half Morocco, $8.00; Full Morocco, $10.00. 
Transportation free. 








Oliver Wendell Holmes: The Cyclope- 
dia of Quotations is a ‘‘ massive and teeming volume." 

Abram 8S. Hewitt: Cyclopedia of Quotations 
is ‘“ simply astonishing ” 

New Work Christian Union: “The 
Compilations of Alibone (over which we have often 
grown wrathy enough), and Bartlett (which it drains 
to the dregs), are quite out of competition.” 

Boston Post: “The only standard book of 
quotations. For convenience and usefulness the work 
canvot, to our mind, be surpassed, and it must long 
remain the standard among its kind, ranking side ty 
side with, and being equally indispensable in every 
well-ordered library as Worcester’s or Webster's Dic- 
tionary, Roget’s Thesaurus, and Crabb’s Synonyms.” 








Funk & Wagnalle Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


LAWYERS. 


eae 


We append below a list of leading law- 
|yers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests 
for local information, will meet with prompt 
attention at their hands : 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

KEATOR & FREEMAN, Wood B’ld’g., 
400 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

WALTER CHURCH, | Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 
1. NEWTON WILLIAMS, Brooklyn Life 
Building, 51 Liberty St., N. Y. 
WILSON & HINDMAN §Excelisior 
Block, Aberdeen, S. D. 

B.C. & H.L. CHRISTY, Fifth and Wy- 
lie Aves., Pittsbureaeh Pa 

MORDECAI & CADSDEN, 43, 45, 47 
Broad St., Cor. Church, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

MONTACUE & DAWSON, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
JOHN A. LANDRECAN, Hudson Place 
and River St. Hoboken N. J. 
SOLOMON WOLFF, 3 I-2 Carondelet 
St., New Orleans, La. 

ALBERT. S. LONCLEY, Los Angeles 
Cal.i 

JOHN MOFFITT, 911 Ashiana Block, 
Chicago, il. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15° 


utiZZ 

ae A large font of Type (over 4A) with Figures, 

ey CEETAT Oy Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, Tweezers, Corkscrew, 
ols ce ete., as shown in cut, complete in neat case. Best 

el aon Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete. Regular Price 60¢ 

J, uel Sample postpaid for lhc, to introduce, with Cat- 

alogue of 1000 new articles CAT FREE 


INGERSOLL & Bro.65 CortlandtSt. ¥.Y. City 









NOW READY. 


SUSTAINED HONOR: | 


“A STORY OF 
THE WAR OF 1812. 


| Vol. X. ‘‘ Columbian Historical Novels.” B 
Joun R. Musick. Illustrated with 8 full- 
page, half-tone 4 of. and 14 other 
illustrations, by F. A. Carter. 12mo, 
cloth, 451 pp., with historical index. 
Price, $1 50, post-free. 








The historical matter in this volume pertains to the 
period embraced in the administrations of Presidents 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. The novel which is 
interwoven with the history adds the charm of romance, 
and renders the book fascinating as well as educational. 





The Review of Reviews, New York, says: 

“We recommend these books especially to the 
teachers of American history.” 
ane Christian Inquirer, New York, says: 


‘The Columbian Historical Novels’ are books of a 
high order, and should be widely circulated. They can 
be safely and profitably read, especially by the young of 
both sexes.”’ 


| Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


THE GREAT SEAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 

It was designed in England by an English Baronet. 
How this came about—read, “Hours with Living Men 
and Women of the Revolution,” by Benson J. Lossing, 
LL.D., the distinguished historian. “ Delightful enter- 
tainment for thousands of readers.".—Republic, Phila- 
delphia. Cloth, square, 12mo, illustrated, elegantly 
bound. A good Holiday Gift Book. Price, $1.50 
post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Simplex Printer aah pio Norwegian 


in the production w 
of Scott's Emul- & 

sion — Hypophos- ¢#) 
phitesof Lime and +} 
Soda are added 
| for their vital ef- 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 






fect upon nerve 
and brain. No 
mystery surrounds this formula— 
the only mystery is how quickly 
it builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of all ages. 











From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 | 


j - 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced ! Scott S$ ill [| Si0 ll 


in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 











will check Consumption and is 

samples. AGENTS WANTED. indispensable in a// wasting dis- 
eases. 

LAWTON & Cco., | Prepared by Scott £ Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 





20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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